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Features in This 
Issue 


Industry Studies Baruch Proposals 
for Contract Termination 


Traders Give Glowing Reports on 
Latin American Markets 
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Old Rule is Reinforced 
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Does the Community Benefit When 
You Put Money in Circulation’? 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF__ pl ae 
Address 
| i 


a a 
{THIS FORM APPROVED AND PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN} 
For the purpose of obtaining merchandise from you on credit, or for the extension of credit, we make the following statement 
in writing, intending that you should rely thereon respecting our exact financial condition. 
{PLEASE ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. WHEN NO FIGURES ARE , WRITE WORD “‘NONE”} 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


I ID i icericicceniminicssccnieianenion Acceunts Payable (for Merchandise) 
Rea ) Netes & Acceptances Payable for Merchandise _ 

Accounts Receivable _... i eee! eee 
(Amt. 60 Days Past Due $d) (When Due—________Secured) (Unsecured) 
(Amt. Sold or Pledged $0) Income Taxes, Accrued _.____ sie 

Notes and Trade Acceptances Receivable Other Taxes, Including Sales conn een. 
(Amt. Sold or Pledged $ = ) Interest. Accrued ___ 

Merchandise Inventory. Not on Consignment or Rental. Payrolls. etc.. ee Se eae 
Conditional Sale, at Cost or Market which- Payables to Partners, Relatives__._._. ___.__.. 
ever is lower aes Other Current Liabilities (Describe)... ___________ 
(Amount Pledged $0 eae eecinncesneennnee 

Other Current Assets (Describe)___ 


Kind of Business 
















































































TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 
Lend and Buildings (Depreciated Value)_. 


Mochinery. Fixtures and Equipment @epreciated 
Value) ceili eegennataas 


Mortgage on Land and Buildings —..._-» __ -_-____ 
Chattel Mortgage on Mdse. or Equipment 
Liens on Mdse. or Equipment...» = 
Other Liabilities, No Current (Describe)__.____-__ 
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Due from Officers or Non- Rite. ws Saahaabvadincad 
Other Assets (Describe) 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES... 





PIPETTE ETT 


TOTAL ASSETS..._.|___ 
BE SURE TO ANSWET ALL THESE QUESTIONS 
What books of Account do you keen? 

























Amount you are liable for as endorser, 
gvarantor, surety $ 


INSURANCE CARRIED 








Fire 
Amount of delinquent taxes Date of latest inventory Merchandise $... 



























Sales tax $. Income tax $________ mth 
Property tax $ Other taxes $. Date of latest audit s 

Amount of merchandise held on consign- Building eM Ceri ee 
ment Title to business premises is in name of Extended Coverage $... ~— 
Amount of machinery or equipment held vuéo0 Ricanncmenec 
under lease $ If premises leased state annual rental Liability 

Amount of machinery or equipment under General ee einai 






conditional sale $ 


Amount you pay per month on lease or 
conditional sale contract § 


Name of your bank(s) Auto & Truck $__ 


Life for Benefit 
of Business $0. 


BUY FROM THE FOLLOWING FIRMS: 
AMOUNT OWING 





The statement above and on the back of this form has been carefully read by the undersigned (both the printed and written matter), and is, to 
my knowledge, in all respects complete, accurate and truthful. It discloses to you the true state of my (our) financial condition on the. 


day ol _____._E Ss Since that time there has been no material unfavorable change in my (our) financial ‘condition, and if 
ony such change takes place I (we) will give you notice. Until such notice is given, you are to regard this as a continuing statement. 
The figures submitted ere not es' 


Name of Individual or Firm 





hey have been taken from my (our) books and physical inventory taken as on date shown. 


if Partnership, Name Partners 
“Officers 







How long established__________ Previous business experience. 











fe 
Date of Signing Statement_______ Street________ City_________ State. 
Signed by. 
aes Address 
of Witness___ Title. 





(Size 814 x 11 inches) 


Just Recently Revised and Designed Especially for Retailers 
Using a Simple Form of Bookkeeping 


Note These Low Prices 
PRICES, POSTPAID 


With Name With Name 

Plain Quantity and Address Plain Quantity and Address 
DD dckesanes>awes [en “ssbonavnsav ee $9.30 SUD Nkaaeackoases SOO dsacudecuseas $28.35 
ol ee MDs ccknuwokeas 37.80 

GAD eccnrceceesons EP eesornpxeensrs ee ON cocanwnwed $500 ..ccecsaceess 45.80 


12.00 ..cccccccecees RODD Sbssswessuaess 21.00 DOID sseuevasnseue BOO ses sseGeeenn 53.55 


A message on the reverse (address) 
side of this sample envelope style 
Financial Statement Form helps 
you build good will by eliminating 


the personal factor from youg y 


request for a Financial Statement 


and this message reads: 


The 
Reciprocal Value 


of a 
Signed Statement 


OOD CREDIT in the 
markets of the worl 
enables a merchant t 
add to his ability to do busi 
ness. It gives him the use 0 
enlarged capital, thus en 
abling him to carry a mor 
complete stock, improve hi 
sales and increase his profit 


IV ONY dWVLs ‘a104 snr 
G3ayINO|AY SI 3dOTSANS ON 


A merchant who desires to sen 
his own best interests should recog 
nize that his most valuable posses 
sion, apart from his actual assets, i 
a sound, substantial and unques 
tioned reputation as a credit risk, 
and that, under the prevailing condi 
tions and demands of business, tht 
most effective and eminently the bes 
way to prove his basis for credit is 0 
be willing to submit a statement of 
financial condition. 


This Form Approved 
and Published by 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN 
ONE PARK AVENUE, 16, NEw Yon} 
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Buy War Bonds! 


= Maybe you're too old to carry a gun—but you’re never too old to 
v help provide a gun. BUY WAR BONDS! 

Maybe you’re physically disabled and couldn’t stand the torrid heat 
of the tropics or the sub-zero hardships of the Arctic—but you’re strong 
enough to see that those who are doing this job in your place are well 


protected. BUY WAR BONDS! 


You may not be a doctor and you may know little or nothing about 
medicine. If so, you wouldn’t be much help to a wounded boy—perhaps 
your own boy. But whether he is or not, remember he is fighting for 
you just as much as if he were your son. Yes, even though you are not 
a doctor you can make it possible for your boy or girl to have a constant 
doctor, with all the medicine and instruments in his kit that he needs. 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


No, you can’t just definitely give a blank insurance policy on the 
kind of country your sons or daughters, who are really taking it out 
there, are going to find when they get back. To do this you too must 
makes an effort. What money will buy or where they will find a job 
depends upon your doing your job right. BUY WAR BONDS! 

Of course, all of the war bonds in the world which you buy can’t 
bring back life to the men and women who have laid down their lives 
for their country, but every war bond you do buy backs up the cause for 


which they fought and immortalizes their sacrifice. 


Did you plan on spending anything in the next few weeksr Do you 
really need what you thought you would buy? Can you do without it 
for a while? Think it over and think over the work of our youngsters 


and you will probably buy war bonds. 


BUY WAR BONDS and keep them. Don’t be a fair-weather 
patriot and just hold them for a while. You too can do your part if you 


continue to buy war bonds and stubbornly hold on to them. 


s 
arr 
Henry H. Heimann 


Credit and Financial Management ... . Pee iicet ih See ee ae ye : pe wrens . . . . February, 1944 
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“J Give You, 
Mein fuchrer, 
$350;000,000 in 

American Property!” 


Ic makes Hitler happy, this destruction in America 
by Americans—over $350,000,000 worth in 1943! 
War-precious American property—vital factories 
and equally essential homes, wiped out by fire, the 
- sabotage of carelessness, reducing our invasion 


power and slowing the drive to victory. 


But that was 1943. ‘Now it’ s up to you to (0 help 
defeat fire his erusial year, 1944, For, while fire 
‘eevendon is always important, it is extra impor- 
tant now, for conscientious fire prevention this 
year will help shorten the war. And there is this 
final reason to make fire prevention your concern 
—over a period of time the smaller the losses the 
less the property owner will pay for his insurance 


protection. 


This year, let's not give aid and comfort to the 


enemy— 


Let’s be extra careful about fires! 


“THE HOME » 


“NEW YORK 
"AUTOMOBILE _« MARINE INSURANCE 








FIRE 








Baruch Board Makes Start on 


Termination Procedure 


Uni orm a snail Selovunt 0 Z rinct, bs lle ‘dleaaiaioad 
f p 


Early in January the Director of 
War Mobilization, James F. 

Mv Byrnes, issued a directive setting 
forth the Uniform Article for 
Termination for use in all govern- 
ment fixed price war supply con- 
tracts. At the same time a Statement 
of Principles to be followed by such 


war agencies in determining costs’ 


was also issued. In presenting these 
two features of a general plan for 
settlement of terminated war con- 
contracts, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 
stated in a letter to Director Byrnes 
“This Termination Article and Cost 
Statement deal with only two of the 
many aspects of contract termination 
policy. They fill a long felt need for 
a clear definition of what are the 
rights of government and contractor 
when war contracts are terminated— 
a definition that will be fair to con- 
tractors while protecting the govern- 
ment, and the same definition to bind 
all the War Procurement Agencies.” 

Commenting further, Mr. Baruch 
said that this Uniform Termination 
Article and Cost Statement ‘“‘were not 
intended to cover and should not be 
confused with the many other aspects 
of contract termination policies in- 
cluding such questions as payments 
for loans, settlement procedures, the 
keeping of adequate records and pro- 
tection of the public interest, the spe- 
cial problems of subcontractors, the 
matter of appeals and the disposal of 
property and the need for confirming 
legislation.” 

Mr. Baruch pointed out in his 
statement that “all of these problems 
are enmeshed in many difficulties 
which are being cut through and will 
be reported on to you.” 


Point to Flaws in Article 


HARDLY had the ink been dry 
on the mimeographed announce- 
ments of the Uniform Termination 
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Clause and the Statement of Prin- 
ciples when business men started to 
point out some of the flaws in the 
Baruch-Hancock plan. It was pointed 
out by representatives of some of the 
larger contractors that the Uniform 
Termination Clause, which was sup- 
posed to prevent delay, in reality 
might cause long delays because of 
the uncertainty of the statement re- 
garding the type of settlement to be 
made. As will be seen from the text 
of the Uniform Clause presented in 
this article, two types of settlement 
are provided: (1) for a negotiated 
settlement, and (2) for a settlement 
by the application of a _ specific 
formula. These representatives of 
large industry point out that the 
wording of this clause as to the op- 
tion of either a negotiated or formal 
settlement will result in the contract- 
ing officer when given the choice he 
will fear to agree to a negotiated 
settlement lest he be held responsible 
for the results whereas under the 
formula settlement he has no such 
responsibility. 

Other representatives of large in- 
dustries seem to think that the cost 
formula as presented by the Baruch- 
Hancock method is too rigid and does 
not provide for enough special cases 
such as are sure to arise in such a 
large number of contracts. 


Renegotiation after Termination 


N January 23rd the War Depart- 

ment announced that it had laid 
down the policy that all terminated 
contracts on which settlements had 
been reached might also be subject 
to the price revision under the Re- 
negotiation Law. This ruling, it was 
pointed out, might be another cause 
cof confustion as well as delay in 
settlement for terminated contracts. 


Late in January, the Baruch Com- 


4 


mittee was at work on a plan for 
loans to be made through local banks 
to contractors, these to be called “T” 
Loans and would be patterned some- 
what after the “V” Loans and also 
the “VT” Loans except that they 
would be on a much simpler basis, a 
contractor merely filing a duplicate 
of his claim with his banker who in 
turn would be empowered to make a 
loan up to 90% of the claim almost 
immediately. 


Statement on Uniform Article 
S6-FSHE Director of War Mobiliza- 


tion has issued a directive to all 
procurement agencies making imme- 
diately effective a Uniform Article 
for the termination of government 
fixed-price war ‘supply contracts, and 
a Statement of Principles to be fol- 
lowed by such departments in deter- 
mining costs. 


“The directive was based upon a 
recommendation by Mr. B. M. 
Baruch and Mr. John Hancock. Mr. 
Baruch is in charge of the Special 
Unit in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion established by Director Byrnes 
to deal with War and Post War Ad- 
justment problems. Mr. Hancock is 
associated with Mr. Baruch in that 
work and is Chairman of the Joint 
Contract Termination Board com- 
posed of representatives of the vari- 
ous departments, which Board has 
agreed to the Article and the State- 
ment of Principles today made effec- 
tive for all departments. 

“In releasing the recommendation 
of Mr. Baruch and Mr. Hancock, 
Director Byrnes stated that the Office 
of War Mobilization would keep in 
touch with the various departments 
in order to see that the policies 
adopted were made effective. He 
said that the Unit headed by Mr. 
Baruch had madé great progress in 
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considering other phases of contract 
termination, and in the development 
of policies to govern the disposition 
cf surplus property. 

“Director Byrnes said it was an 
important step toward eliminating 
the delay in a contractor getting his 
money and delay in the employee get- 
ting a job. 

“Following is a letter from Mr. 
Baruch and Mr. Hancock to Direc- 
tor Byrnes transmitting the uniform 
termination article and statement of 
principles : 


Mr. Baruch Explains Move 


“HEREWITH we are transmit- 

ting with our approval and the 
recommendation that they be made 
effective, a Uniform Termination 
Article for Government fixed-price 
war supply contracts and a Statement 
of Principles on the Determination 
of Costs, which have been drafted 
and unanimously agreed upon by the 
Joint Contract Termination Board, 
established at your direction on No- 
vember 12, with representatives of 
the major war procurement agencies 
—War and Navy, Treasury, Mari- 
time Commission, the RFC subsidi- 
aries and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

“To facilitate war procurement 
and because of the need to insert this 
Termination Article into new war 
contracts, and to give contractors the 
earliest opportunity to have this Ar- 
ticle included in their existing con- 
tracts, the Joint Board has asked that 
the Termination Article and Cost 
Statement be announced immediately, 
in advance of the broader program of 
contract termination policies on 
which we are working and which we 
will recommend to you. 

“This Termination Article and 
Cost Statement deal with only two 
of the many aspects of contract ter- 
mination policies. They fill a long-felt 
need for a clear definition of what 
are the rights of the Government and 
contractors when war contracts are 
terminated—a definition that will be 
fair to contractors while protecting 
the Government, and the same defini- 
tion to bind all of the war procure- 
ment agencies. 


Other Phases to Be Covered 


‘“TSHE Termination Article and 

Cost Statement are not intended 
to cover and should not be confused 
with the many other ‘aspects of con- 
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Conferees at Work on Renegotiation 


U P to the time of going to press, the conferees between the Senate and 


the House were at work on the differences between the revision of 
the Renegotiation Law as passed in the House and then as passed during 


the week of January 22nd in the Senate. 


The Senate backed down almost entirely away from the recommenda- 


tion of its Finance Committee on this matter of revision of the Renegotia- 


tion Law, and, as the bill was passed in the Senate, it was even much 


milder than the bill as passed in the House. As this issue of the maga- 


zine goes to press, indications are that members of the House Conference 


Committee will insist on a return of at least a part of the revision plan 


as reported in the January issue of "Credit and Financial Management.” 


A threat of veto from the White House seems to have changed the view- 


point of many of the members. It is suggested that those interested in 


renegotiation should watch carefully the announcement of the Confer- 


ence Committee after it has been adopted by both the House and Sen- 


ate. The bill, as it came out of the Senate, is quite a different variety 


than the one that was passed by the House, so it is necessary to await 


the decision of the conferees’ before knowing what regulations will govern 


renegotiation after the bill is passed. 





tract termination policies including 
such questions gs payments and loans, 
settlement procedures, the keeping of 
adequate records and protection of 
the public interest, the special prob- 
lems of subcontractors, appeals, com- 
pany-wide settlements, the disposal 
of property and the need for legis- 
lation. All of these problems are 
enmeshed in many difficulties which 
are being cut through and will be re- 
ported on to you. 

“The fact that the termination pro- 
visions in Government war supply 
contracts are to be simplified and 
made uniform is an important con- 
tribution to and can be described as 
the first step in developing a full set 
of clearcut, workable policies on con- 
tract termination; but it is only the 
first step. 

“We trust there will be no specu- 
lation that our release of this Termi- 
nation Article reflects a belief in an 
early end of the war. Contracts are 
being terminated and settled regu- 
larly as the needs of war change. The 
unifying and simplifying of the Gov- 
ernment’s contracts is a war measure, 
as well as a preliminary step in pre- 
paring for demobilization. 

“To clarify some of the questions 
that are not covered in this Ter- 
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mination Article and Cost Statement, 
our objectives on some of the unset- 
tled problems might be stated: 


1. How to apply the principles of 
this Uniform Termination Arti- 
cle to subcontractors, is under 
careful consideration. A number 
of serious administrative problems 
are involved that require further 
study. Our objective is to have 
the same principles of contract set- 
tlement apply to subcontractors as 
well as prime contractors. 


. 


2. As to payment, our objective is 
quick payment of what the Gov- 
ernment owes so that our great 
productive capacity can be fully 
utilized for war and peace—de- 
stroying the dangers of unemploy- 
ment and inflation. 


3. The development of the necessary 
safeguards to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interest in both the settle- 
ment of contracts and the disposal 
of property; including not only 
adequate records but also protec- 
tive methods for the prevention 
and detection of fraud. 


4. On the clearance of Government- 
owned materials and equipment 
from the plants of both prime and 
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subcontractors, we have set for 
ourselves the objective of assuring 
prompt clearance with a deadline 
of not later than 60 days after the 
filing of inventory lists, and with 
manufacturers having the right 
to remove and store this property 
at an earlier date at their own 
risk. 


An Aid to All 


“M ANUFACTURERS will bene- 

fit from having this Termina- 
tion Article in their contracts. It 
will assure uniform handling of their 
claims by all of the agencies with 
which they have contracts, elimi- 
nating possible conflict and confusion 
over varying contract provisions; it 
will make for swifter and more equi- 
table settlement, give manufacturers 
a clear definition of their rights; re- 
duce litigation. 

“The desirability of having a stand- 
ard Termination Article for all agen- 
cies has been generally recognized. 
It has been advocated by business 
groups; independent organizations; 
the procurement agencies themselves 
as well as several important commit- 
tees of Congress including those 
headed by Senators George and 
Murray. 


“Efforts to develop such a uniform 
termination clause have been going 
on within the Government for more 
than a year and a half. The fact that 
agreement has been obtained in 
these last weeks is a tribute to 
the fine, cooperative spirit with the 
Joint Contract Termination Board 
and its staff has functioned and to 
the preparatory work that has been 
done by other agencies, particularly 
that done under the auspices of the 
War Production Board. 


“The Article applies only to do- 
mestic contracts, not foreign. Con- 
sideration is being given to certain 
other exceptions and an approved 
list of such exceptions will be issued 
soon. Obviously, where the sums in- 
volved are so small or the time of 
the contract is short, the Termina- 
tion Article is not needed. 


“In drawing up this Article, the 
Joint Board was under instructions 
to protect the Government’s in- 
terests fully, not giving contractors 
more than they are entitled to under 
existing contracts, but to assure them 
their just and fair rights. The Ter- 
mination Article necessarily is a 
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merging of the many types of con- 
tract termination provisions that 
have been used by the agencies and 
will not fit all cases perfectly. Dif- 
ferences between this Article and 
existing contracts will be outweighed 
by the advantages of the unified, 
simpler and speedier procedure for 
settling contracts which this Uni- 
torm Termination Article makes 
possible. 


Confined to Broad Principles 


“B OTH the Termination Article 
and Cost Statement are con- 
fined to broad, workable principles, 
with details left to be covered in ad- 
ministrative regulations, manuals 
and instructions. Many points were 
not included because they were 
questions of detail which will re- 
quire constant refinement in the 
light of experience and could be 
handled best by regulations which 
can be revised readily and which are 
more easily adjusted to special cases. 
“Briefly summarized, the Termi- 
nation Article provides that the 
Government may terminate a prime 
contract at any time by giving no- 
tice, which is the common provision 
in existing contracts. What the con- 
tractor must do on receiving his ter- 
mination notice is set forth. Con- 
tractors will be paid for all completed 
articles at the contract price. 

“Two types of settlement are pro- 
vided for: one, for the contractor 
and the Government to agree upon 
a fair and reasonable settlement 
through negotiation; the second, if 
such negotiations prove unsuccessful, 
for settlement through the applica- 
tion of a specified formula. 


Margin of Profit Allowed 


“OF particular interest, is the mar- 
gin of profit allowed on work 
which the contractor has begun but 
has not completed. Clearly, the sim- 
plicity of a flat, uniform rate of profit 
would yield enormous administrative 
benefits in easing the problems of 
settlement for both contractors and 
the Government. However, under 
certain conditions, a single flat rate 
might give excessive profits, as 
where a manufacturer’s cost con- 
sisted largely of assembling an in- 
ventory of raw materials. 
“Accordingly, a profit formula was 
devised which (a) limits the aggre- 
gate profit in all cases to a maximum 
of 6 per cent; and (b) further limits 
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to a maximum of 2 per cent the profit 
on unprocessed inventory, and only 
to the extent that this inventory is 
properly allocable to the contract. 
Both these rates of profit are maxi- 
mums and there will be instances 
where only a fraction of a per cent 
profit will be allowed on raw mate- 
rials. Obviously no profit will be al- 
lowed except on work done or costs 
incurred. 


“We have felt that it would con- 
tribute to fair and speedy settle- 
ment, with protection for both the 
Government and the contractor, to 
set forth a specified, though not too 
rigid, yardstick for measuring profit. 

“The Cost Statement is based upon 
the recognition only of those costs 
that are properly allocable to the con- 
tract and only to the extent that they 
are quantitatively reasonable for the 
performance of the whole contract. 
In determining these costs, recog- 
nized accounting practices are to 
be used. The Cost Statement goes 
further to clarify some of the uncer- 
tainities that have arisen in the 
minds of contractors as to which 
costs are properly allocable to the 
contract and whch are definitely ex- 
cluded. 


“In bringing the drafting of his 
Termination Article and Cost State- 
ment to decision and conclusion, our 
thinking has been that the interests 
of both contractors and the Govern- 
ment will be best served by a clear 
definition of their mutual rights and 
obligations and by preparing the 
ground for prompt settlement on the 
basis of those rights and obligations. 


Text of Directive 


“The following is the text of the 
Directive Order to All Procurement 
Agencies issued by Director Byrnes: 

“The Uniform Termination Ar- 
ticle for Government fixed price war 
supply contracts and the Statement 
of Principles on the Determinations, 
adopted by the Joint Contract Ter- 
mination Board and approved by 
the War and Post War Adjustment 
Unit of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, are hereby made effective. 

“The Termination Article shall be 
used to the fullest extent practicable 
in all new war contracts and con- 
tractors shall be given the earliest 
practical opportunity to have the Ar- 
ticle included in existing contracts. 

“Situations in which it is deemed 
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impracticable to use the Termination 
Article should be promptly reported 
to this Office for further instructions. 


Text of Uniform Termination 
Article 


Article Termination at the Option of the 
Government. (a) The performance of work 
under this contract may be terminated by 
the Government in accordance with this 
Article in whole, or from time to time in 
part, whenever the contracting officer shall 
determine any such termination is for the 
best interests of the Government. Termi- 
nation of work hereunder shall be effected 
by delivery to the contractor of a Notice 
of Termination specifying the extent to 
which performance of work under the con- 
tract shall be terminated, and the date upon 
which such termination shall become ef- 
fective. If termination of work under this 
contract is simultaneous with, a part of, or 
in connection with, a general termination 
(1) of all or substantially all of a group or 
class of contracts made by the ........... 
Department for the same product or for 
closely related products, or (2) of war 
contracts at, about the time of, or follow- 
ing, the cessation of the present hostilities, 
or any major part thereof, such termination 
shall only be made in accordance with the 
provisions of this Article, unless the con- 
tracting officer finds that the contractor is 
then in gross or willful default under this 
contract. 


(b) After receipt of a Notice of Termi- 
nation and except as othewise directed by 
the contracting officer, the contractor shall 
(1) terminate work under the contract on 
the date and to the extent specified in the 
Notice of Termination; (2) place no fur- 
ther orders or subcontracts for materials, 
services or facilities except as may be nec- 
essary for completion of such portions of 
the work under the contract as may not be 
terminated; (3) terminate all orders and 
subcontracts to the extent that they relate 
to the performance of any work terminated 
by the Notice of Termination; (4) assign 
to the Government, in the manner and to 
the extent directed by the contracting of- 
ficer, all of the right, title and interest of 
the contractor under the orders or subcon- 
tracts so terminated; (5) settle all claims 
arising out of such termination of orders 


» and subcontracts with the approval or rati- 


fication of the contracting officer to the 
extent that he may require, which approval 
or ratification shall be final for all the pur- 
poses of this Article; (6) transfer title and 
deliver to the Government in the manner, 
to the extent and at the times directed by 
the contracting officer (i) the fabricated 
or unfabricated parts, work in process, 
completed work, supplies and other mate- 
tial produced as a part of, or acquired in 
respect of the performance of, the work 
terminated in the Notice of Termination, 
and (ii) the plans, drawings, information 
and other property which, if the contract 
had been completed; would be required to 
be furnished to the Government; (7) use 
his best efforts to sell in the manner, to the 
extent, at the time, and at the price or 
Prices directed or authorized by the con- 
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With the new Tax bill which included the ideas of Congress on a re- 


vision of the Renegotiation statute, out of the way, it is expected that 


developments in the matter of handling settlements on Terminated Con- 


tracts will come along at a more rapid pace. As indicated by Mr. 


Baruch a number of points remain to be settled. Some of these may 


require legislation. 


tracting officer, any property of the types 
referred to in subdivision (6) of this para- 
graph provided, however, that the contrac- 
tor (i) shall not be required to extend 
credit to any purchaser and (ii) may retain 
any such property at a price or prices ap- 
proved by the contracting officer; (8) com- 
plete performance of such part of the work 
as shall not have been terminated by the 
Notice of Termination; and (9) take such 
action as may be necessary or as the con- 
tracting officer may direct for protection 
and preservation of the property, which is 
in the possession of the contractor and in 
which the Government has or may acquire 
an interest. 

(c) The contractor and the contracting 
officer may agree upon the whole or any 
part of the amount or amounts to be paid 
to the contractor by reason of the total or 
partial termination of work pursuant to this 
Article, which amount or amounts may in- 
clude a reasonable allowance for profit, and 
the Government shall pay the agreed 
amount or amounts. Nothing in paragraph 
(d) of this Article prescribing the amount 
to be paid to the contractor in the event of 
failure of the contractor and the contract- 
ing officer to agree upon the whole amount 
to be paid to the contractor by reason of 
the termination of work pursuant to this 
Article shall be deemed to limit, restrict or 
otherwise determine or affect the amount 
or amounts which may be agreed upon to 
be paid to the contractor pursuant to this 
paragraph (c). 

(d) In the event of the failure of the 
contractor and contracting officer to agree 
as provided in paragraph (c) upon the 
whole amount to be paid to the contractor 
by reason of the termination of work pur- 
suant to this Article, the Government, but 
without duplication of any amounts agreed 
upon in accordance with paragraph (c), 
shall pay to the contractor the following 
amounts : 


(1) For completed articles delivered to 
and accepted by the Government (or 
sold or retained as provided in para- 
graph (b) (7) above) and not 
theretofore paid for, forthwith a sum 
equivalent to the aggregate price for 
such articles computed in accord- 
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ance with the price or prices speci- 
fied in the contract; 

(2) In respect of the contract work ter- 
minated as permitted by this Ar- 
ticle, the total (without duplication 
of any items) of (i) the cost of 
such work exclusive of any cost at- 
tributable to articles paid or to be 
paid for under paragraph (d) (1) 
hereof; (ii) the cost of settling and 
paying claims arising out of the ter- 
mination of work under subcontracts 
or orders as provided in paragraph 
(b) (5) above, exclusive of the 
amounts paid or payable on account 
of supplies or materials delivered or 
services furnished by the subcon- 
tractor prior to the effective date of 
the notice of termination of work 
under this contract, which amounts 
shall be included in the cost on ac- 
count of which payment is made un- 
der subdivision (i) above; and 
(iii) a sum equal to ...... %l. of 
the part of the amount determined 
under subdivision (i) which repre- 
sents the cost of articles or materi- 
als not processed by the contractor, 
plus a sum equal to ...... %2. of 
the remainder of such amount, but 
the aggregate of such sums shall not 
exceed 6% of the whole of the 
amount determined under subdivi- 
sion (i), which for the purpose of 
this subdivision (iii) shall exclude 
any charges for interest on bor- 
rowings ; 


(3) The reasonable cost of the preserva- 
tion and protection of property 
incurred pursuant to paragraph (b) 
(9) hereof; and any other reason- 
able cost incidental to termination 
of work under this contract, includ- 
ing expense incidental to the deter- 
mination of the amount due to the 
contractor as the result of the ter- 
mination of work under this con- 
tract. 
The total sum to be paid to the contrac- 
tor under subdivisions (1) and (2) of this 
paragraph (d) shall not exceed the total 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Latin-American Market Survey 


High Credit weak (Moilien Kating Rhian, devine Unchanged 


As forecast in the mid-year re- 

7 port, we find for the second 

MM time in the history of this Sur- 

vey, every Latin-American coun- 

try registering top rank in both 

Credit and Collection classifications, 

culminating an upward trend which 

has been in progress, as recorded in 
these surveys, since July of 1940. 

In the majority of countries under 
survey, credit and collection indices 
have now risen steadily for three and 
one-half years, according to the 
judgment of United States manufac- 
turers and exporters whose contri- 
butions to these surveys represent 
their actual credit and collection ex- 
periences in the markets covered. 
Credit-wise, this 3lst Semi-Annual 
Survey finds all Latin-American 
markets rated as “Good,” and all are 
classified ““Prompt” as regards Col- 
lections. 

The comparison of Terms granted 
in the last six months of 1943 with 
those granted during the year 1942 
closely duplicates the results of the 
mid-year survey, and with the single 
exception of Argentina, finds terms 
“Unchanged” in all Latin-American 
markets by over 90% of the mem- 
bers reporting. In Argentina 89% of 
the members reported “No Change” 
while 11% reported “Reduced” 
terms, with no mémber reporting 
“More Liberal” terms there. On the 
other hand we find 100% reporting 
“No Change” terms to Haiti, 99% 
reporting “No Change” in Paraguay, 
98% reporting “No Change” in Do- 
minican Republic, 97% reporting 
“No Change” in El Salvador, and 
British Possessions, and 96% re- 
porting “No Change” in terms to 
Costa Rica and Guatemala. Great- 
est reduction in terms were the 11% 
listed for Argentina, 7% for Peru, 
and 5% for Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Panama and Puerto Rico. 

Members reported “More Liberal” 
terms as follows: 7% in Bolivia and 
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Nicaragua, 6% in Ecuador, 4% in 
Brazil and Venezuela, and 3% re- 
ported liberalizing terms in Cuba, 
Honduras, Netherlands Possessions, 
Puerto Rico, El Salvador and Uru- 
guay with minor liberalization indi- 
cated for the remaining markets. 
While this survey of terms repre- 
sents a comparison of 1943 terms 
with those granted in 1942, it is note- 
worthy that it duplicates in all es- 
sential respects the results of the 
survey of terms granted in 1942 as 
compared with terms granted in the 
pre-war year of 1941 and answers 
effectively the frequently-encoun- 
tered criticism that American ex- 
porters have dealt harshly with their 
foreign buyers in the matter of 
credit terms. 


Export Volume Increases 


N the survey of country by country 

Export Volumes for the year 1943 
as compared with the year 1942, in- 
creased volume was reported in all 
but three markets—Argentina where 
members reported only 89% of the 
1942 volume—Ecuador with 92% 
and the British Possessions with 
99% of the previous year’s business. 
Highest volumes were reported for 
Mexico, registering 259% of the 
1942 figures. Nicaragua registered 
225%, Haiti 175%, Honduras 154%, 
Costa Rica 149%, Netherlands Pos- 
sessions 139%, Cuba 138%, Co- 
lombia 134%, Peru 132% —all other 
markets showing modest increases 
as set forth in the report attached 
hereto. It is emphasized that this 
comparison is between two war years 
and represents a considerable change 
from the previous report, contrasting 
1942 and 1941 volumes, which 
showed decreased volume through- 
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out. Caution is advised in interpret- 
ing this feature of the Survey be- 
cause of the wide divergence in the 
reports submitted in this connection. 
It is to be noted that some members 
reported entire loss of a market in 
which other members reported the 
extraordinary increases in volume of 
1600% and 1000%, while a consid- 
erable number had increases between 
250% and 500%. This is, of course, 
to be expected in wartime trade and 
it would be unwise to place too much 
reliance upon such general volume 
percentages. 


Panama led the list of countries 
in the “Good” Credit Classification 
followed by Mexico, Cuba, Nether- 
lands Possessions, Brazil and Vene- 
zuela in the order named. Low mem- 
bers of this classification were Hon- 
duras, Paraguay, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, with Bolivia closing the list and 
just barely rating inclusion in the 
“Good” classification by two points. 


Collection Ratings 


ARGENTINA, Cuba, Ecuador, 

Netherlands Possessions, Para 
guay, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Panama qualified for top rank in the 
Collection classification with 100%; 
while Colombia with 96%, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica with 94% and Bo- 
livia with 92% closed this classifica- 
tion, which embraces all countries 
achieving an average of 70% or over. 


The 200 American manufacturers 
and exporters contributing to this 
survey are located in all parts of the 
United States. They represent a 
veritable cross-section of American 
products, the majority of them re- 
porting on all the markets included 
in this survey. In compiling this sur- 
vey, no consideration is given to the 
question of Governmental debts of 
service obligations, and the classifi- 
cation of “Credit Conditions” refers 
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to the situation within the various 
Latin American markets from the 
commercial point of view only, as 
judged by American manufacturers 
and exporters. Comments made by 
those replying to the survey under 
the general heading “Collection Con- 
ditions” may be considered as indi- 
cating the current trend based on the 
definite experience of American man- 
ufacturers and exporters having 
commercial collection items in the 
markets surveyed. The “Terms” fea- 
ture of the survey simply reports 
whether members’ terms during 1943 
to Latin American buyers were “Un- 
changed” or had been “Reduced” or 
“Increased” over those granted dur- 
ing 1942, and the replies have been 
listed country by country in a per- 
centage figure. The “Export Vol- 
ume” survey requested a percentage 
figure comparing the value of 1943 
exports with those of 1942. This 
country by country report is at- 
tached hereto. 


Credit Conditions 


Insofar as the present semi-annual 
survey is concerned, which covers 
Credit Conditions prevailing in the 
last six months of 1943, the members 
of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, for the second time, rate all 
Latin American markets as “Good.” 
No rating was given the French Pos- 
sessions in view of the fact that trans- 
actions there are on a cash basis 
through officially licensed sources. A 
comparison of Credit and Collection 
Index figures by country is attached 
hereto. Within this “Good” credit 
classification, fourteen markets reg- 
istered improvement while eight re- 
ceived lower ratings, with Panama 
registering “No Change” and still 
heading the list as it did in the mid- 
year survey. Haiti improved its posi- 
tion by eighteen points, while Bolivia 
lost eighteen points in this survey and 
_— Haiti at the bottom of the 
ist. 


Good: 


Panama, Mexico, Cuba, Nether- 
lands Possessions, Brazil, Venezuela, 
British | Possessions, Guatemala, 
Peru, Uruguay, Colombia, Domin- 
can Republic, Puerto Rico, Chile, 
Haiti, Argentina, El Salvador, Ecua- 


dor, Honduras, Paraguay, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Bolivia. 
Fairly Very 
Good Fair Poor Poor 
None None None None 
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Is Materialman Protected? 


The United States Supreme Court will soon be called upon to decide a 


very interesting point which may have far-reaching effect in the case known 
as U. S. for the Use and Benefit of Calvin Thomkins Co. v. Clifford, 137 
F, (2d) 565, which was decided by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Third Circuit on August 13, 1943. 


The question is whether or not the materialman who furnished materials 


to a subcontractor and had no contractual relationship with the public 


contractor, was protected by the Miller Act bond. 


The Circuit Court in its decision reversed the decision of the District 


Court which had held that a materialman in such circumstances is not 
entitled to the protection of a Miller Act bond. 


However, the Circuit Court found that the question has never been 


decided by the Supreme Court or previously by any Circuit Court of 


Appeals, so this decision by the Third Circuit Court is being appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court, and the decision of the high court when 


it is handed down will set the pattern of the law on this particular phase of 


Miller Act bonds and will be of great importance to credit men. 





Collections 


This is the third survey in which 
all markets are listed as “Prompt” 
and is the sixth consecutive, semi- 
annual survey in which not a single 
one of the markets under considera- 
tion is rated as “Slow” or “Very 
Slow” from the point of view of col- 
lections. The current survey of Col- 
lections in percentages of replies re- 
ceived is attached hereto, in a 
country-by-country listing. French 
Possessions are not rated. In the 
top “Collection” classification of 
“Prompt,” four markets recorded 
“No Change” in rating while thir- 
teen improved their position against 
six that lost points in this survey. 
The first eleven markets listed below 
registered 100% with the largest in- 
crease shown by Paraguay with an 
eleven point improvement which 
transferred it into the 100% classi- 
fication from end position, which 
this time fell to Bolivia with a de- 
cline of five points in rating. 


Prompt: 
Argentina, Cuba, Ecuador, Neth- 
erlands Possessions, Paraguay, 


Puerto Rico, Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, 
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Brazil, Venezuela, British Posses- 
sions, Chile, Honduras, Peru, El Sal- 


vador, Uruguay, Colombia, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Bolivia. 
Fairly Very 
Prompt Slow Slow 
None None None 
Terms 


This survey once more demon- 
strates the fact brought out in the 
previous report that “nine out of ten” 
U. S. exporters during the last-half 
of 1943 continued to give their Latin- 
American buyers the same accommo- 
dations granted them during 1942 
and 1941. A _ country-by-country 
listing of the terms survey reporting 
in percentages of replies received is 
attached hereto. 


Export Vol ume 


A report of the volume of members’ 
1943 export sales as compared with 
1942 in a country-by-country survey 
is attached hereto. It is emphasized 
that an extremely wide range was 
evident in the reports on this feature 
of the survey, and due caution should 
be exercised in the use and interpre- 
tation of these “general-average” per- 
centage figures. 
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New Industries for the Americas 


Jou. ll citinis Z roducing Many War Vecds 


Two years ago, in January of 
© 1942, American foreign minis- 
lu ters assembled at Rio de Janeiro 
for an historic conference. The 
Americas were in the midst of a 
grave emergency. .After the treach- 
erous attack at Pearl Harbor, Japa- 
nese forces had swept south toward 
the rubber, tin, oil, fibers and other 
strategic resources of the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Burma, Netherlands 
East Indies, Borneo and other areas 
of the South Pacific and eastern 
Asia. Japanese gains in raw mate- 
rials and food supplies became seri- 
ous supply losses for the United 
Nations. 

The Japanese sweep, obviously 
carried out on the basis of long-pre- 
pared plans, was in full motion when 
the Rio conference began its delib- 
erations. Neve: before had an inter- 
American conference assembled un- 
der more urgent needs for unified 
hemisphere action. The southward 
rush of the vicious Japanese war ma- 
chine, together with the threat to 
Hawaii and Alaska, menaced the 
security of the Americas from the 
Pacific as this hemisphere never be- 
fore had been endangered. In Africa, 
the Germans were poised for a 
thrust to win Egypt and control of 
the Suez Canal. The Western Hemi- 
sphere in fact was confronted with 
a gigantic Axis pincers movement, 
pointed immediately toward objec- 
tives in Latin America, toward such 
strategic objectives as the “bulge” in 
Northern Brazil and the Panama 
Canal. 


The “Rio Charter” 


HE statesmen at Rio fully sensed 

the menace of the Axis strategy 
to the Americas. This was demon- 
strated in the adoption of the pro- 
gram which since has become widely 
known as the “Rio charter”—a pro- 
gram for cooperation among the 
American republics on the largest 
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scale in history in the mobilization 
of hemisphere resources. This re- 
markable pattern for voluntary co- 
operation among independent coun- 
tries covered the major phases of 
defense activities and development of 
strategic resources. 

As if to lend accent to the 
urgency of the Rio program for mo- 
bilization of hemisphere resources, 
Singapore fell to the Japanese south- 
ward drive shortly after the confer- 
ence adjourned. The fall of this 
guardian fortress of United Nations 
supply lines to the Far East marked 
the loss of our main sources of rub- 
ber, tin, fibers and imported vege- 
table oils, along with other materials 
which had been obtained in varying 
but substantial quantities from the 
South Pacific islands and the Asiatic 
mainland. These supply losses coin- 
cided with the United States’ great- 
est needs for raw materials, arising 
cut of the expansion of war industry. 
Fortunately, the Americas had the 
resources to meet this emergency. 
Moreover, they had evolved a system 
of cooperation which made possible 
large-scale development of the hemi- 
sphere’s varied mineral and agricul- 
tural resources for United Nations 
war needs. 


The Prospect for the Future 


NOW: after two years of work 

under the Rio program, the im- 
mense productive power of the West- 
ern Hemisphere has enabled the 
United Nations to get set for de- 
cisive battles in 1944. The prospect 
that this year may bring events in 
Europe to a final showdown opens a 
new phase for inter-American plan- 
ning and cooperation. Nobody can 
say just when the war in Europe will 
end. But certainly events have 
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moved far since the Rio conference. 
The character of problems  fac- 
ing the Americas has changed, at 
least on the line of projection of 
thinking ahead, if not at the moment. 


Undoubtedly, the biggest and 
bloodiest battles remain to be fought. 
The Americas cannot afford to let 
their guard down, or to count the 
war won until the Axis menace has 
been removed from the earth. Yet 
the American republics, in their con- 
cert of planning and action, must 
look forward months and years. 
Therefore, postwar takes on signifi- 
cant meaning in inter-American for- 
ward-looking discussions even while 
decisive battles of the war are in the 
making. The best example of this 
is the recent action of the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, 
representative of all the American 
republics, in taking steps toward the 
convening of an inter-American con- 
ference in Washington next Septem- 
ber to consider postwar economic 
problems. Such a conference was 
recommended by the Rio meeting. 


Past Peak of Production 


WHETHER the war in Europe 

will be decided by September, 
1944 remains to be seen. Still we 
have passed the peak of war produc- 
tion in some industries, such as ma- 
chine tools. In others, the peak may 
be expected this year. Supplies of 
various materials have eased sufh- 
ciently to permit small-scale resump- 
tion of manufacture for civilian use 
or expansion of authorized produc- 
tion schedules. While over-all arms 
production is scheduled for further 
increase in 1944, particularly in air- 
craft and munitions, news from the 
production fronts carry more fre- 
quent reminders of the need for 
thinking of postwar readjustments 
in trade and industry which will be 
come problems as clamorous as the 
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production problems which faced the 
Americas two years ago. 

What has happened since then? 
This account is concerned primarily 
with hemisphere economic develop- 
ment. So the great battles in the Pa- 
cific, in Russia, in Africa, in Italy 
which have turned the war tide in 
favor of the United Nations must 
be left to military analysts. In the 
Western Hemisphere, North Ameri- 
can arms production has been in- 
creased tremendously since Pearl 
Harbor. This achievement has been 
made possible in substantial part by 
the expansion of production of raw 
materials in the other American re- 
publics. 


Latin America a Big Help 


HAT the other Americas are 

contributing to the war effort 
in way of industrial materials cannot 
be told adequately until publication 
of foreign trade statistics is resumed. 
But it is no secret that the develop- 
ment of strategic resources in Latin 
America, on the Rio cooperative pat- 
tern, has enabled United Nations war 
industry to get sorely needed sup- 
plies of quartz crystals, mica, copper, 
tungsten, antimony, mercury, man- 
ganese, chromium, lead, zinc and 
other minerals. Before the war, many 
of these materials were obtained 
largely from outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Production of tropical-grown ma- 
terials has been increased to help 
meet the loss of supplies in the Far 
East. Rubber imports from Latin 
America in 1943, while not large 
compared with prewar imports from 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, 
about doubled the 1942 figure. Im- 
ports of quinine, fibers and certain 
vegetable oils and woods have in- 
creased from Latin America. 

The biggest returns from the de- 
velopment of hemisphere sources of 
tropical materials like rubber, 
quinine and fibers will come in 1944 
and later. This development is 
chiefly in the wartime pattern of 
raw material needs. There is ample 
reason for questioning the long- 
range stamina of these developments, 
assuming world trade resumes any- 
thing like its old channels. I dwell 
upon this wartime development un- 
der the Rio program because it is 
the most convincing demonstration 
yet made of what the countries of 
this hemisphere can accomplish 
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through voluntary collaboration in 
the fuller use of their vast and varied 
resources. 


South America a Big Supplier 


N peace we did not have to move 

beyond the morning breakfast 
table to be reminded of the variety 
and complementary aspects of pro- 
duction in the Americas. By virtue 
of inter-American trade founded 
upon the natural interchange, Chi- 
cago or Detroit has coffee, cocoa 
and sugar for breakfast in exchange 
for machinery, automobiles or house- 
hold equipment. Now the wartime 
development of strategic hemisphere 
resources reminds one sharply that 
the possibilities for inter-American 
exchange extend beyond anything 
achieved before the Rio conference. 

And as we move toward the read- 
justment of trade and industry for 
the postwar period, the same ques- 
tion recurs in regard to the hemi- 
sphere which arises in discussions of 
re-conversion of industry at home. 
That question is: Are we going to 
use our war-expanded capacities, our 
wartime economic lessons, in produc- 
tion for civilian uses and the raising 
oi civilian living standards after the 
war? This question is just as perti- 
nent in the discussion of postwar 
economic cooperation among the 
Americas as it is in planning for 
economic readjustments within the 
United States. 

Let us skip the question of how 
much rubber we will get from Latin 
America in the long run, how much 
quinine, Manila hemp, sisal, vege- 
table oils we will take from Latin 
America above our “normal” prewar 
imports. My own thinking is that, 
after things have settled down, we 
shall be getting a larger proportion 
of these tropical products from hemi- 
sphere sources in the future than be- 
fore the war. Instead let us concen- 
trate on another aspect of inter- 
American economic development. I 
refer to the establishment of many 
small consumer goods industries in 
the other Americas; to the extension 
of air transport and highways; the 
growth of basic industries like steel 
and chemicals in some countries, 
notably Brazil and Mexico. 


New Trade Sources Develop 


HIS development of industries in 
the other Americas was acceler- 
ated after war broke in Europe in 
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1939. We have witnessed on a 
greater scale what happened in the 
First World War—the quickened 
growth of industries in the Western 
Hemisphere as supply sources in 
Europe closed and trade currents 
shifted violently. 

In these war years, we have wit- 
nessed rapid extension of air trans- 
port in the Americas; the elimina- 
tion of Axis interests from airlines 
and other industries in Latin Amer- 
ica; extension of the Pan American 
Highway system; the building of a 
great steel mill in Brazil; the rapid 
growth of many types of manufac- 
turing in Brazil; faster industrial- 
ization of Mexico; determined action 
in Chile toward diversification of in- 
dustry and fuller use of the country’s 
natural resources for development ot 
processing industries; the establish- 
ment of numerous small consumer 
goods factories in many countries. 

Generally, the  industrialization 
trend in Latin America has been 
slowed, if not stopped almost en- 
tirely in some countries, by short- 
ages of materials and equipment the 
past two years. Only those projects 
which rate high priority as essential 
to the war effort or to indispensable 
civilian needs are able to move for- 
ward where they are dependent upon 
machinery and materials from the 
United States. The story in the 
hemisphere in this respect is much 
what it is in the United States. De- 
velopment of hemisphere resources 
under the Rio program largely is 
development of sources of strategic 
materials and facilities to support 
this trend, such as transportation and 
health and sanitation services. 


A Complimentary Production 


ET the underlying impulse is 

still there. And the impulse to di- 
versify production, to build inter- 
American trade for exchange of 
complementary production, to estab- 
lish home industries, has been 
strengthened greatly during these 
years of crisis and memorable experi- 
ence with supply problems. 

This basic trend toward the growth 
of new industries in Latin America 
deserves the support of businessmen 
in the United States. We have no 
more reason to be frightened by the 
expansion of the productive capaci- 
ties of the other Americas than we 
have reason to be frightened by war- 
time additions to our own productive 
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capacities in many industries. Rather, 
it is a matter for intelligent use of 
cour enhanced capacities after the 
war. Latin America’s markets for 
factory machinery, industrial mate- 
rials, automobiles, tools, highway 
machines and many other products 
will grow as the purchasing power 
of these countries expands with the 
development of industry and exports. 
That is the classic pattern of foreign 
trade. We cannot become rich off 
poor neighbors. Cooperation for mu- 
tual benefit is as compelling a prin- 
ciple for development of hemisphere 
resources, whether through private 
or government channels, as it is ine 
broadest aspects of inter-American 
collaboration. 

As United States industry is re- 
leased from war work, as industrial 
materials become more plentiful for 
civilian production, many postponed 
industrial projects in the _ other 
Americas may be brought to life 
again. That is one of the big points 
for industrials to consider in their 
projection of thinking toward post- 
war problems. I do not venture to 
say just when this will come about. 
But I do believe the time is ripe for 
noting what has taken place during 
these war years in hemisphere de- 
velopment and the change in the 
character of economic problems 
which will arise with the passing of 
the war production peak and the ap- 
proach of decisive battles in Europe. 


Much Acomplished in 
Few Months 


FURTHERMORE, it is important 

to observe how the machinery 
for inter-American cooperation has 
been augmented, improved and ex- 
tended during these fateful war 
years. Inter-American cooperation 
has been evolving for decades. But 
never in so short time has so much 
been accomplished in the creation of 
new agencies for collaboration to- 
ward the goals of increased inter- 
American trade and the fuller use of 
hemisphere resources. 

Among these additions to the ma- 
chinery of inter-American economic 
collaboration are the Latin-Ameri- 
can Development Commission and 
the twenty-one development commis- 
sions established in each of the 
American republics. These commis- 
sions — representative of govern- 
ment, industry, finance, agriculture, 
mining and _ transportation — have 
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been organized to serve as channels 
for collaboration between govern- 


ment and business, between one 
country and another, in the develop- 
ment of hemisphere resources and 
expansion of inter-American trade. 
The commissions were still in proc- 
ess of organization when war and 
the Rio program changed the char- 
acter of hemisphere development 
into emergency patterns. Now they 
stand ready to take their proper role 
in the longer-range development 
which logically should come as in- 
dustry finishes its war jobs. 


Likewise illustrative of the new 
machinery for inter-American co- 
operation in economic development 
is the establishment of the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences in Costa Rica. This insti- 
tute, now being organized on a per- 
manent basis, is destined to be a re- 
search and development center for 
the improvement of agriculture, the 
basic industry of the Americas. The 
possibilities for complementary pro- 
duction in this field are emphasized 
by wartime development of rubber, 
quinine, fibers and other tropical- 
grown materials in Latin America 
for the United States market. 


Many New Trade Agencies 


ANY new agencies also have 

come into existence in various 
lemisphere countries either for a di- 
rect role in developpment of re- 
sources or to support economic proj- 
ects. Among these are two agencies 
set up by the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs: 
The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a medium for cooperation with 
the other Americas in health and 
food projects; and the Institute of 
Inter-American Transportation. The 
Foreign Economic Administration 
and such RFC subsidiaries as De- 
fense Plant, Defense Supplies and 
Rubber Development are active in 
aiding the development of strategic 
materials in Latin America for the 
war effort. Many of the productive 
facilities resulting from wartime 
projects of these agencies will be use- 
ful after the war. This applies es- 
pecially to hospitals, roads, airports, 
health centers. New development cor- 
porations-in Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador 
and Haiti are specifically concerned 
with the promotion of industries and 
the improvement of agriculture, min- 
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ing, transportation and inter-Ameri- 
can trade. 


Still another example of new ma- 
chinery adaptable to changing condi- 
tions is the Mexican-American Com- 
mission for Economic Cooperation, 
recently organized to advance col- 
laboration between Mexico and the 
United States in the orderly devel- 
opment of Mexico’s economy. The 
cpportunities for these two republics 
to work together in trade and in- 
dustry are particularly worthy of 
consideration. The Good Neighbor 
phrase was never more aptly de- 
scriptive of Mexican-United States 
relations than it is today. 


These are tangible expressions of 
the spirit of cooperation which has 
animated the many-sided develop- 
ment of hemisphere resources the 
past few years. The pace of change 
in these war years has been swift. 
Often change has been so rapid it 
is difficult to sense the main trends. 
Still, as one looks back to the outbreak 
of the war in 1939 and then to the 
Rio conference two years ago, a 
broad highway of economic advance 
is perceptible. This is the building 
of new industries in the Americas 
and the strengthening of the base 
for inter-American trade. On_ that 
road the Americas are traveling as 
the decisive battles of 1944 approach. 


CACM to Take 
Part in Conference 
On World Trade 


Chicago: G. H. Nippert, The Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company, president of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men, an- 
nounces that the Association will take an 
active part in the Chicago World Trade 
Conference to be held at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Monday, February 14, sponsored by the 
Export Managers’ Club of Chicago and the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Sev- 
eral other Chicago associations will par- 
ticipate. 

The theme of the Conference will be 
post-war foreign trade planning. While 
current problems will be discussed, the ma- 
jor companies will be upon the business of 
foreign trade after the peace has been re- 
stored. 

Major subjects to be considered will in- 
clude the international stabilization of cur- 
rencies, the place of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine after the war, the effect on foreign 
trade of the united nations relief and re- 
habilitation administration, the functions of 
the foreign economic administration, etc. 
Harry Salinger, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, will officiate as 
chairman. 
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Charley Looks Backward and Ahead 
De ee Sl occ he ES, 


his desk at the window and con- 
templatively surveyed the fa- 
miliar street below him. It was 
snowing, a light feathery, all day 
storm that blanketed and softened 
the sharp lines of man made scene. 
As he gazed up the street with a 
far away look in his eyes, he saw 
again the young man who had 
briskly entered this building thirty- 
five years ago to begin his work as 
a clerk in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Quality Manufacturing 
Company. Yes, thirty-five years had 
slipped by since he, Charley Smith, 
had begun at the bottom and grown 
with this business. 


There had followed two years 
during which he familiarized him- 
self with many details of his daily 
work. Then, one day the newly 
created credit manager needed an 
assistant and looked about the book- 
keeping department to choose a bright 
young man named Charley Smith. 

Credit departments were consider- 
ably simpler as well as an unimpor- 
tant part of the growing business 
structure and Charley hesitated to 
enter this phase of work and relin- 
quish the apparently wider oppor- 
tunities of the accounting field but 
the change offered a slight raise and, 
figuring he could always get back 
to accounting, Charley threw him- 
self into his new job with the same 
enthusiasm he had shown in other 
duties. 


s Charley Smith looked up from 
we 


Work Proves Interesting 


O his surprise, the work proved 

vastly more interesting than book- 
keeping and he looked forward to 
the time when he could have closer 
contacts with the customers whom 
his chief was sometimes called upon 
to meet. 

Occasionally, the credit manager 
would invite Charley to come to 
meetings of the local credit men’s 
association and then young Charley 
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would listen and once in a while 
voice an opinion when business pro- 
cedure and experiences were dis- 
cussed. 

Charley was unknowingly learn- 
ing the hows and why of credit 
management so, when some years 
later the opportunity came, he was 
promoted to head the department. 

The years passed rapidly after 
that. During the expanidng twen- 
ties when his firm grew sound and 
strong to be a leading factor in its 
field, Charley’s department grew 
apace and when the depressed years 
of the thirties sharply curtailed vol- 
ume and profits, the fruits of a wise 
credit policy helped Quality to hold 
its position in the trade. 


Much of the detail work had now 
passed from Charley’s desk and two 
brisk young men, Tom and Bill, 
trained for their work in the State 
University and in the courses of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
maintained a high standard of per- 
fection as his chief assistants. 


War Takes Its Toll 


“WY ISSING in Action” the reports 

had read of Tom, for Uncle 
Sam had called him to the colors 
early in 1942. Bill had gone to work 
for the new Airplane Plant across 
town and reports were that he was 
holding down a responsible job. 
Charley knew he would do the job 
well. Bill was that way. The army 
couldn’t use him but in spite of his 
physical handicap he had a fine head 
with keen judgment trained with 
several years as Quality’s assistant 
credit manager. 

Charley pictured other familiar 
faces of minor assistants and clerks 
now gone in the changing needs of 
a company exerting all man power 
to the production of war goods. 
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Gloomily, Charley looked back to 
the customer ledger open at his desk. 
Yes, it was a good many years since 
he had aged accounts’ receivable 
himself. With civilian goods re- 
duced to a small percentage of his 
firm’s total output, there was no 
longer a credit problem. The condi- 
tion of the accounts was excellent 
as he noted item after item in the 
“less than thirty days” column. 


After the War Came a Rush 


A BARRIED young man brought 

another stack of orders to 
Charley’s desk. Charley’s phone 
rang. It was the Vice-President 
calling, “Charley, you’ve got to find 
some way to get those orders 
through faster. My God, don’t you 
realize that the war is over and we 
niust fill orders if we are to hold our 
place in the trade.” * * * “Of course 
I realize the war has affected the 
standing of practically every one we 
sell.” * * * “No, I don’t want you to 
put orders through without making 
sure they are going to be desirable 
credit risks.” * * * “Well, get more 
help then, but get the orders 
through.” 

Charley wearily hung up the re- 
ceiver but before he could turn to 
the orders, one of his new clerks 
was at his elbow with a question, 
“Mr. Smith, how do I P 

His phone rang again. It was the 
sales manager. “Charley, will you 
give Imperials’ order a little rush 
attention. We can’t afford to let Re- 
liable beat us to it again. Imperial 
just phoned and wants to know if we 
hold all our orders until they are old 
enough to vote.” 

Charley rang for his filing girl. 
“Assemble all information on Im- 
perial and find me their order.” “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Smith, but you know I 
just started here this week and 
would you mind telling me what to 
look for and where to look.” 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Par Clearance Problem Increases as 


Reserve Board Enforces Old Rule 


able increase in the number of 

“exchange” charges by your 

banks on checks deposited in 
your accounts, you may well be in- 
formed that the cause for this in- 
crease is an announcement by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System that Regulation “Q” 
must be enforced by all member 
banks. Regulation “Q” is to the ef- 
fect that “any payment to or for the 
account of any depositor as compen- 
sation for the use of funds constitut- 
ing a deposit shall be considered in- 
terest.” The Banking Act of 1933 
contained a provision prohibiting 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System from “paying interest 
on demand deposits directly or indi- 
rectly by any device whatsoever,” so, 
in the September issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, the Board of 
Governors announced that the pay- 
ment of exchange charges for non- 
member banks shall be classified as 
“payment of interest under Regula- 
tion ‘Q.’” 

This announcement by the Board 
of Governors was as follows regard- 
ing the matter of exchange charges: 

“The last report of examination 
of the member bank in question indi- 
cated that during the year 1942 this 
bank absorbed exchange charges in 
the amount of $18,576.22 out of $25,- 
187.15 exchange charges paid, and 
that during 1943 up to the date of 
the examination such charges were 
absorbed in the amount of $4,615.80 
out of $5,506.81 paid. It appears 
that the bank has absorbed exchange 
charges in hundreds of instances and 
for numerous depositors, principally 
with respect to balances maintained 
by correspondent banks; and that the 
practice has existed over a period of 
years. A previous report of examina- 
tion of this bank indicated that dur- 
ing 1937 the bank had absorbed ex- 
change charges in the amount of 
$14,953.68 out of $16,721.85 ex- 


= If you have noticed a consider- 
te 
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change charges paid; that such 
charges had been absorbed in 
amounts ranging from 10 cents to 
$160 for more than 250 corre- 
spondent banks; and that, in some 
instances, the exchange absorbed for 
particular banks amounted to as much 
as 2 or 3 per cent of their balances 
with the subject bank.” 


F-R Board Makes Ruling 


[N the November issue of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Bulletin the follow- 
ing announcement was made regard- 
ing the absorption of exchange and 
collection charges: 

“The Board of Governors recently 
received a resolution signed by a 
group of member banks which read 
as follows: 

“Recognizing the equity in- 
tended by Regulation Q, and de- 
siring to further clarify this regu- 
lation for the guidance of the 
undersigned banks, and assuming 
ratification by the and 

Clearing Houses, we re- 
solve as follows: 

“ ‘Effective Nov. 15, we will not 
absorb exchange or collection 
charges for depositors. Absorp- 
tion of charges against one cus- 
tomer aggregating less than one 
dollar ($1.00) per month will be 
considered as trivial and not a 
violation of this compliance reso- 
lution.’ 

“In reply, the Board sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“*This will acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of Oct. 19 enclos- 
ing copy of resolution adopted by 
representatives of nine member 
banks in and ———_——, 
which recognizes the equity in- 
tended by Regulation Q and re- 
solves that effective Nov. 15 the 
signatory banks will not absorb ex- 
change or collection charges for 
depositors. The Board notes, how- 

that the resolution was 


ever, 
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adopted upon the assumption of a 
ratification by the ————— and 
—— Clearing Houses. In the 
September, 1943, issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin the Board 
published a ruling to the effect that 
the absorption of exchange and 
collection charges under the facts 
of the specific case stated consti- 
‘tuted an indirect payment of inter- 
est on demand deposits within the 
meaning of the general law. The 
Board would like to have you call 
the attention of the signatory banks 
to the fact that failure of one bank 
or group of banks to comply would 
be no excuse for any other bank or 
group of banks to violate the law. 
In due course of examination of 
banks, violations of this statute 
will be investigated, reported, and 
treated in the same manner as are 
violations of any other Federal 
laws relating to banks.’ ” 


Would Change Regulation 


It seems that the decision of the 

Board of Governors to require the 
enforcement of this Regulation “Q” 
by all member banks has really 
touched off a tinder box in the bank- 
ing wood pile. One of the results 
has been that on Jan. 13 a bill—H. R. 
3956—was introduced in Congress 
by Representative Brown of Georgia, 


‘which according to its title would 


“provide that the absorption of ex- 
change and collection charges shall 
not be termed payment of interest on 
deposits.” In other words, Repre- 
sentative Brown apparently is trying 
to have Congress change the Bank- 
ing Law so that Regulation “Q” shall 
not be effective. The bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Brown and 
promptly referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


This situation since the announce- 
ment by the Board of Governors in 
November has considerably increased 
the toll being collected from the 
larger manufacturing and distribut- 
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ing interests to an extent that the 
present agitation for a universal par 
clearance of checks has become espe- 
cially active in the credit and financial 
fields. Some of the larger industry 
groups have placed this problem at 
the top of the list of items to receive 


immediate attention. At a_ recent. 


meeting of the National Food Group, 
for example, a hasty check-up among 
representatives present indicated that 
the announcement by the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors that Regu- 
lation “Q” must be enforced had 
more than doubled the number of col- 
lection charges and that the total 
amount of such charges in this one 
industry alone was running into 
large five-figure totals every month. 
Hardware manufacturers, drug 
manufacturers and other trades hav- 
ing a nationwide distribution and col- 
lections from a large number of trade 
outlets also are feeling the pinch un- 
der this new enforcement. 


Regulation “Q” Is Not New 


F we were to go back through the 

history of the Par Collection of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, we would 
find that Regulation “Q” has been on 
the books of the Federal Reserve 
System for many years. In normal 
times member banks made verbal ar- 
rangements with non-member bank 
customers to handle their clearances 
without charge until such time as the 
Federal Reserve Bank should call 
them on the carpet and enforce the 
letter and spirit of Regulation “Q.” 
Under normal conditions some of the 
member banks made a practice of so- 
liciting deposits from non-member 
banks. Since 1937, of course, it was 
not possible to make payments for 
such deposits, but the prestige of hav- 
ing its checks cleared without charges 
was of considerable value to the non- 
member banks. 


With the present situation through- 
out the banking field, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks find it difficult to make 
profits on the other bank deposits and 
also have found that the absorption 
of the collection charges for their 
non-member customers has been a 
considerable drain on their gross 
profit figure. 

Some of the old-timers—the grand- 
fathers now serving as chairmen of 
Boards—will recall that before the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Act, there was a collection charge 
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against every check from an out- 
of-town bank. If your plant hap- 
pened to be in a small city, you paid 
your bills by draft or you kept a de- 
posit with one of the larger big city 
banks, and your checks were printed 
“Payable at Par,” and the collection 
items then were charged back to your 
own account. 


Education Needed 


HERE seems to be only two 

methods of handling this very 
bothersome costly problem. One is 
by an educational program and the 
other is through state legislation. 
In the State of Iowa, for instance, 
a law has been passed calling for par 
clearance of all checks whether is- 
sued through a Federal Reserve Bank 
or through a non-member state 
bank. A similar law is being con- 
templated by business interests in 
such states as Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Kansas. Even indus- 
try in Tennessee has been so ad- 
versely affected by this matter of col- 
lection charges tacked on checks that 
a campaign is underway in that state 
to bring about the enactment of a Par 
Clearance State Law. 

The Par Clearance Committee of 
the National Legislative Committee 
of NACM has been very active in 
promoting this educational and legis- 
lative work. The National Commit- 
tee cannot, of course, do much in the 
way of promoting state legislation. 
Such responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of the credit and financial 
executives of the manufacturing com- 
panies in each state. The excellent 
example set by the Credit Associa- 
tions in Iowa in the enactment of the 
Par Clearance Statute is one that may 
well be followed by Associations in 
other states. 

Some of the Credit Associations 
affiliated in the National Association 
of Credit Men have been working on 
this par clearance matter for some 
time and, since the announcement of 
the strict enforcement of Regulation 
“Q,” their activity has been generally 
increased. One Association distrib- 
uted stickers to be used by members 
on invoices going to customers whose 
checks had previously cleared with 
“collection charges deducted.” 


Stickers Used on Invoices 


HE text of one of these stickers 
reads as follows: 
“This invoice is payable at par. 
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“Are your checks payable at a 
discount? If your bank is a Na- 
tional bank or a State bank which 
is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System your checks will be 
paid at par. If not, inquire of 
your bank and determine the ex- 
change charge, if any, which will 
be deducted from your check and 
add that amount to the attached 
statement. 


“Payable at Par 

“Sponsored Kansas City Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 

“This invoice is payable at par.” 
The financial officer of one ‘large 
corporation in the textile field indi- 
cated recently that he made a prac- 
tice of corresponding with his ac- 
counts whose checks did not clear at 
par. On this point he says, “Our 
company has had considerable suc- 
cess in resisting the exchange charges 
and in quite a number of instances 
our customers have changed their 
bank accounts to Federal Reserve 
member banks so that at the present 
time we are experiencing very little 
difficulty, though we are constantly 
obliged to remind our customers in 
certain parts of the country that we 
accept in payment for our invoices 
only funds that are bankable at par.” 


Maze of Bank Service Charges 


N the January, 1943, issue of 

“Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment” an editorial by Henry .H. 
Heimann summarized the case for 
industry as follows: 

“Because this nation’s commerce 
and industry would be in hopeless 
condition without a sound banking 
system, every business organization 
stands ready to endorse, in the coun- 
try’s interest, normal charges for nec- 
essary banking services. As a corol- 
lary, it is to the interest of the na- 


tion’s business that vigilance be 
maintained in regard to service 
charges. 


“In recent years there have been 
varying tendencies, in scattered parts 
of the country, in this matter of bank 
service charges. Among _ certain 
banking institutions there has devel- 
oped a pattern of charges as puzzling 
as the jumbled pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle. 

“Some of our members, for ex- 
ample, report a growing tendency in 
connection with charges for the 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Compares World Currency Plans 


for international currency sta- 

bilization do not seem to be the 

most workable plans for meet- 
ing the conditions that are likely to 
prevail in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod, according to a publication just 
released by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

In a study entitled British and 
American Plans for International 
Currency Stabilization, written by J. 
H. Riddle, Economic Advisor to the 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York and Consultant to the Na- 
tional Bureau’s Committee on Re- 
search in Finance, it is pointed out 
that many fundamental problems 
would have to be solved before 
either of these plans could be placed 
in effective operation. While the 
plans represent efforts toward 
greater international cooperation in 
monetary matters, they seem de- 
signed to operate in a stable world. 


* The Keynes and White plans 
i 


Questions Feasibility of Plans 


HE problem in the immediate 

postwar period, however, will be 
to restore stability in a badly disor- 
dered world. Political and internal 
economic instability will exist hand- 
in-hand with numerous trade restric- 
tions and dislocations. The greatest 
war in history cannot help leaving in 
its wake a condition approaching the 
chaotic, especially for the continental 
I-uropean countries. 

As an alternative to the Keynes 
and White plans, Mr. Riddle sug- 
gests that the so-called key-country 
approach to stabilization might meet 
the needs of the postwar transition 
period more adequately. This ap- 
proach involves stabilizing some of 
the leading currencies as a nucleus 
for general stabilization. It would 
allow nations to work out their 
monetary problems one by one with 
first emphasis on remedying the 
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basic causes of disequilibrium in 
each country. An _ international 
bank would assure cooperation 
among central banks and facilitate 
settlement of international balances. 

The first step in the key-country 
approach would be to stabilize the 
dollar-sterling rate. Because of 
blocked sterling balances. and a 
heavy adverse balance of payments, 
England will need substantial finan- 
cial aid in dealing with her exchange 
problems, perhaps five or six billion 
dollars, but the need is for long- 
term loans rather than short-term sta- 
bilization credits, according to the 
report. 


Needlessly Complicated 


OINTING out that the general 

concepts and techniques of the 
Keynes and White plans are similar, 
Mr. Riddle states that they are es- 
sentially credit rather than clearing 
mechanisms. A large fund or credit 
pool would be set up and managed 
by an international board of direc- 
tors with broad powers and controls. 
The general purpose is to have cred- 
itor nations (those with favorable 
balances of trade) finance the debtor 
nations as a group. 


International controls of the type 
suggested in these plans will appear 
to many as needlessly complicated. 
Mr. Riddle suggests that some less 
formalized arrangement might gain 
initial all-around approval more eas- 
ily and perhaps grow as experience 
is acquired in handling international 
matters. 


Unsuited to Immediate Postwar 
Period 


R. RIDDLE questions whether 
any plan for over-all currency 
stabilization would be workable un- 
der the conditions that will prevail 
in the postwar period. Such plans 
are designed to facilitate general 
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currency stabilization before the 
basic causes of instability are at- 
tacked. Instability of the exchanges, 
however, is a symptom or reflection 
of disorders elsewhere, the report 
states, and the problem is to cure 
those disorders. No country can 
maintain a stable currency unless its 
internal economy is in order. Eco- 
nomic stability in turn depends on 
political stability, Mr. Riddle ob- 
serves. Until genuine peace and con- 
fidence have been restored to the 
world, it may be impossible to at- 
tain sufficient economic order to sta- 
bilize exchange rates generally. 

The rates of exchange existing 
now, and the rates which the White 
plan would use in initiating over-all 
stabilization, are pegged rates and 
in many cases will turn out to have 
little relation to the fundamentals of 
the various economies in the post- 
war period. 


Moreover, even if the plan did 
uot break down in the transition pe- 
riod, it might be in such a frozen 
condition at the end of that period 
that its ability to deal with exchange 
problems in a more orderly world 
would be seriously impaired. 


Credit Extension Problems 


HE study points out that both 

the Keynes and White plans rely 
heavily upon credits to solve the 
world’s problems and suggests that 
these credits, instead of accelerating 
necessary fiscal and economic re- 
forms, might postpone them. Some 
countries might have to be carried 
for years without attaining internal 
political and economic stability. The 
difficulties of many debtor countries 
might be obscured for a period by 
stabilization credits, but they might 
build up economies that could con- 
tinue only on the basis of a constant 
inflow of credits. Continued lack of 
balance in the stabilization mecha- 
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YOUR name and address on this 
coupon will bring you all the facts 
about the Kolect-A-Matic Simplified 
Unit Invoice Accounting Plan, the 
amazing new system that eliminates 
Accounts Receivable postings and at 
the same time places ordinary credit 
and collection operations on a sys- 
tematized routine basis. 


Here is a plan that has more than 
you ever dared dream of with the 
old systems...a plan proved by 
the outstanding results we hear 
from prominent manufacturers and 
wholesalers now using it. 


Just take a look at some of these 
advantages: 
No debit posting because copies of in- 


voices form the Accounts Receivable 
ledger. 


Credits “posted” by date-stamping “Paid” 
on invoice copies. 
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A DECLARATION 


INDEPENDENCE 


ae 


from wartime eredit 
and collection 


Proof of posting in complete detail in- 
stead of a skeletonized transcript. 


Credit authorization from active records 
by clerks, with no time lost. 


Collection control with automatic, up-to- 
date visible aging of each account. 


Quick open item statements, because only 
open items are in the ledger pockets. 


40 to 60% saving in clerical time, releas- 
ing personnel for other duties. 


Send today for the book that describes 
in full the operation of this plan, 
showing in clear detail exactly how 
each of its many superiorities is ob- 
tained. No charge, no obligation. 


COPYRIGHT, 1944 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 







problems 


GET THIS FREE BOOK—wire or 
phone our nearest branch office or 
use the coupon above. 
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nism would endanger the entire 
structure. 

The experience of the 1920’s shows 
that substantial credits may be 
granted without producing the equi- 
librium necessary for establishing 
and maintaining definitive exchange 
rates. 

Another danger noted is that a 
system of quotas or shares in a 
credit pool might encourage debtor 
countries to believe that they have a 
“right” to credits, and that such 
credits need not be liquidated. Ameri- 
can banking history suggests the 
danger of having applications for 
loans passed upon by the would-be 
borrower or by groups of would-be 
borrowers, who have sometimes been 
able to vote one another unwar- 
ranted loans, the author comments. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to tell 
from either of the plans how deeply 
the United States might become in- 
volved in extending credits and 
loans. 


Policing International 
Transactions 


OTH plans contemplate control 

over short-term capital move- 
ments, but this might require the 
policing of all international transac- 
tions, according to the author. Hence, 
those plans might extend and perpet- 
uate exchange controls instead of 
removing them. 

Another point brought out in this 
study is that the Keynes plan in 
particular might be highly inflation- 
ary at a time when the world will 
be combating inflationary influences 
generated by the war. Huge credits 
might give an artificial stimulation 
to world trade, but when the credits 
end the readjustments could prove 
very painful. The stimulation of 
foreign buying in the United States 
during the immediate postwar period 
might make it particularly difficult 
for the United States to supply the 
deferred demands of the public and 
hold prices in check. 


Stabilization Needs a Prosperous 
United States 


T will no doubt devolve upon the 

United States to supply most of 
the credits in any stabilization plan, 
Mr. Riddle observes, but our contri- 
butions will be more effective if safe- 
guarded against wasteful or unsound 
use. 
Prosperity in the United States, 
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Some Fallacies Regarding Money 


By John A. Edwards 


Credit Manager and Auditor of the Ceniral 
Ohio Paper Co. 


It is so common for us to mea- 
= sure economic values in terms 
lu of money under the present eco- 
nomic order that individuals fre- 
quently fail to realize that money is 
merely an instrument of exchange, 
and so tend to confuse money with 
wealth. A very wealthy man is often 
conceived as a man with a large 
amount of money, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the wealthy man usually 
has a comparatively small amount of 
money in his possession, his wealth 
consisting largely of various eco- 
nomic goods such as houses, fac- 
tories, land, motor cars, and a host 
of other things. 

Laborers, commonly, in a period 
of rising money wages feel that their 
incomes are being increased, whereas 
it is frequently the case that the 
goods for which they spend their 
wages are rising more rapidly in 
price than the wages themselves. 
Their real income, therefore, as mea- 
sured in other goods, is decreasing, 
but the rise in money wages obscures 
this fact. 

This distinction between money 
and economic goods seems very sim- 
ple to grasp and it is probable that, 
if the people who confuse money 
with wealth would stop to think 
about it, they would realize the ab- 
surdity of their position. 


“Worth a Million” 


‘T HERE are many others who 

speak of a man as being “worth 
$1,000,000” when they merely mean 
that the total value of his economic 





with the consequent stimulation of 
imports, tourist expenditures, and 
foreign investments, would greatly 
expedite the stabilization of other 
currencies. Moreover, states the au- 
thor, a strong and stable dollar, free 
from exchange restrictions, will be 
the main stabilizing influence in the 
world, whatever method of stabiliza- 
tion may be adopted. 





possessions when measured in terms 
of money, is $1,000,000. This 
method of speaking is perfectly sat- 
isfactory so long as its meaning is 
understood. It is quite apparent, 
however, that many people do not 
have the dstinction between money 
and wealth clearly in mind, for cer- 
tain unsound proposals put in an ap- 
pearance from time to time in vari- 
ous places and they are accepted as 
sound by a great many people be- 
cause of their confused conceptions 
regarding the true nature of money. 


Among fallacious notions, one 
that is frequently encountered is the 
idea that the community is greatly 
benefited if the inhabitants spend 
their money within the district in 
which they live. This sort of mis- 
conception evidently arises from the 
belief that a loss of money from the 
community represents a loss of 
wealth of equal amount. As illus- 
trative of this fallacy an incident 
which occurred in a southwestern 
city some years ago is recalled. One 
of the local newspapers inaugurated 
a plan for a “stay-at-home” dollar 
which was designed to show the 
beneficient power of a single dollar 
if spent in the community in ques- 
tion. 


The Path of a Dollar 


DOLLAR bill was enclosed in a 
case with a card attached upon 
which each person spending the dol- 
lar was to write his name. The dol- 
lar circulated about the city for a 
week or two and each day the news- 
paper would report the number of 
names added to the card. The results 
of this experiment were necessarily 
rather indefinite, but were supposed 
to indicate the benefits which the 
community would derive if the peo- 
ple all spent their money at home. 
It does not require much acumen to 
see what the effect of such a policy 
would be if carried to its logical con- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Norden Bombsights 


Burroughs is manufacturing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight-——one of the most deli- 
cate and precise mechanisms ever devised. 
New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and others whose needs ore 
approved by the War Production Board, 
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_ MECHANICAL SERVICE | 


’ 
we 


Under wartime conditions, with your business machines carrying 
a greater load than ever before, dependable mechanical service 
is extremely important. 

Burroughs Mechanical Service, long acknowledged without equal 
as an efficient protector of mechanical performance in business 
machines, continues to maintain its high standards of efficiency 
... is serving more customers than ever before. 

Today’s experienced, highly-trained Burroughs service organi- 
zation is the natural result of a far-sighted policy of careful plan- 
ning, constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
Today, as always, Burroughs Mechanical Service is dependable. 


Inquire at your local Burroughs office how you can obtain this 
efficient protection, or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


Figuring, Accounting and Statistical Machines * Nationwide Maintenance Service 


Carbon Paper, Roll Paper, Ribbons and Other Office Machine Supplies 
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Omaha Draws Many Conventions 


4, Big Kil Cher at Viation’s acai 


Omaha, Nebraska, the locale for 

the 1944 War Credit Congress 

W is proud of its reputation as a 
convention host. The city is 
ideally located for conventions since 
it is near the geographical center of 


the United States and is a railroad’ 


center, making it an easily accessible 
convention city. Omahans welcome 
the opportunities to show people 
from other parts of the country what 
real western hospitality means. 


The city’s history parallels that of 
the pioneers. It early earned the 
title of “Gateway to the West” since 
many people came here before join- 
ing the westward trek. One of the 
earliest settlements in Nebraska was 
the Mormon settlement in what is 
now North Omaha, and the home of 
Brigham Young, and the Mormon 
Pioneer cemetery with its beautiful 
monument commemorating the cross- 
country migration, today are points 
cf interest to all visitors. 

The city was laid out by a group 
of men connected with the Council 
Bluffs and Nebraska Ferry company 
which was organized to transport the 
westward-bent pioneers across the 
Missouri. In 1854 its first postmas- 
ter was appointed, and the town was 
called “Omaha,” an Indian word 
meaning “Above all others on the 
stream,” a position Omaha has al- 
ways strived to reach and to main- 
tain. 


Fourth Largest Rail Center 


ODAY Omaha is the largest city 

between Chicago and Denver, 
with a population of 233,012. It is 
the fourth railroad center in the 
United States, the second largest 
union livestock market in the world, 
and it packs more meats and kindred 
products than any other city except 
Chicago and Kansas City, Mo. One 
of the finest lead, silver and pig-iron 
and allied products smelters is lo- 
cated in Omaha. Butter, egg and 
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The Winter Quarters monument located 
in the Mormon Pioneer Cemetery, 
Omaha, Nebraska, commemorates one 
of the most remarkable chapters in 
American Pioneer history—the fifteen- 
hundred mile trek between 1846 and 
1869 of the Mormon people. The ceme- 
tery and the monument are open to all 
guests in Omaha. 


poultry packing is a large industry 
here. 

The city is famous for its parks 
and is second city in park area per 
capita. Most of the 32 parks were 
gifts to the city by pioneer residents 
and are located conveniently through- 
out the city. 

Because of the war, many of 
Omaha’s “show places” are now 
closed to visitors. Among these are 
Omaha’s four radio stations and 
many manufacturing plants with war 
contracts. 

The Joslyn Memorial is always 
open to guests. It is an art and cul- 
tural center where fine paintings are 
exhibited and where free lectures 
and musical programs are presented. 

The historical museum of the 
Union Pacific is another interesting 
spot to guests from other states. The 
University of Omaha, Creighton Uni- 
versity and the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf, all welcome guests. 
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Site of “Boys Town” 


F special interest is “Boys 

Town,” a city in its own right 
located eleven miles west of Omaha. 
It is famed as “the city of little men” 
where Father Flanagan, a Catholic 
priest, welcomes homeless boys. The 
city has its own self-governing body, 
its own farm and workshops, its own 
post-office and the beautiful Dow 
Memorial chapel. 

Many other places of interest may 
be visited by guest convention dele- 
gates. The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men welcomes delegates and 
will assist them in seeing Omaha in 
any way possible. 

Mormon Cemetery in North 
Omaha is one of the highlights of 
any Omaha sightseeing tour. Lo- 
cated here is ‘Winter Quarters,” 
the heroic monument by Avard 
Fairbanks. 

The monument commemorates one 
of the most remarkable chapters in 
American pioneer history — the 
fifteen-hundred mile trek, between 
1846 and 1869, across the then poorly 
known West. 

Council Bluffs on the east bank 
of the Missouri river was reached 
on June 14, 1846. The succeeding 
companies arrived during the sum- 
mer and early fall. It was then too 
late to enter the poorly charted West 
to find the ultimate destination of 
the people. Consequently a tem- 
porary encampment, called Winter 
Quarters (now North Omaha) was 
built across the river and some miles 
north of Council Bluffs. Here a 
thousand log houses with the neces- 
sary mills, workshops and _ other 
buildings were erected before Janu- 
ary, 1847. In this “city” and its 
neighborhood were settled for a pe- 
riod most of the Saints, with their 
wagons and herds of cattle, horses, 
mules and flocks of sheep. Schools 
and churches were provided. Over 
night, as it were, a city appeared on 
the prairie. 
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UT, hardships took their toll of 
the pioneers. Six thousand of 
these emigrants died en route from 
exposure and travel hardships, nearly 


heroic size, 91% feet high, was con- 
ceived and executed by Professor 
Avard Fairbanks of the University 
of Michigan, himself a descendant of 





Boys Town, the city of little men, made famous in the moving pictures because it 

is unique in the United States. It is governed and run solely by the homeless 

boys who make up its population, under the guidance of a Catholic priest, 
Father Flanagan. 


six hundred of whom lie buried in 
the Mormon Pioneer cemetery. 

The figures on the monument rep- 
resent a father and mother who have 
just laid away a beloved child in a 
prairie grave. They must continue 
the journey, perhaps to face more 
hardships; the grave with its mem- 
ories must be left behind. Together 
they stand by the fresh grave, look- 
ing into eternity. 

The monument, cast in bronze, of 


Some Fallacies 
About Money 


(Continued from Page 18) 


clusion. If everyone spent his money 
at home, everything which he used 
would have to be produced at home, 
i.e., in the immediate locality. It 
would be impossible for anyone out- 
side the community to buy there if 
no one in the region would buy from 
outside. 


To sell elsewhere, but refuse to buy, 
is economically absurd. Take a sim- 
ple example. Assume four commu- 
nities only, A, B, C, and D. Suppose 
that A sells to B, and B to C. Com- 
munity D wants to sell goods to A, 
but refuses to buy from C. What 
will be the result? A will pay D 
for the goods purchased from the 
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those who lie dead at Winter 
Quarters. 

A long-time lease to the cemetery 
and permission to erect the monu- 
ment on this spot was granted to the 
Church by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Omaha. The 
erection of the monument was au- 
thorized by Heber J. Grant, Presi- 
dent of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latterday Saints, by whom it was 
unveiled and dedicated on Sunday, 


September 20, 1936. 


latter with the proceeds from its sale 
of goods to B. B will pay A with 
the proceeds from the sale of goods 
to B. B will pay A with the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of goods to C. 
But C, having been unable to sell to 
D, will not have the wherewithal to 
pay B. Obviously, such a scheme will 
not work. It could be possible, of 
course, for a time, for A to pay D 
in money and use goods obtained 
to exchange for other goods from 
C. Many citizens of D would doubt- 
less welcome such a procedure, but 
it would really be far from satisfac- 
tory. Money is of use primarily to 
ebtain other goods and, once the 
amount requisite to the smooth 


working of exchange has been ob- 
tained, a further increase in the stock 
of money is not desirable, and really 
detracts from the welfare of the 
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community by diverting to the ac- 
quisition of money various goods and 
services which might more properly 
be used to obtain other goods. Con- 
sequently, the “spend your money at 
home” policy would lead either to 
an excessive increase in the amount 
of money, or to a self-sufficient com- 
munity with no outside relationships. 


“Put Money in Circulation” 


"T HERE is a vague but prevalent 

belief among laymen that the 
community derives certain advan- 
tages from the “putting of money 
into circulation.” Just what these 
advantages are is difficult to discover. 
Neither is it clear just what is meant 
by the phrase “putting money into 
circulation.” If it means spending 
money for goods, it is devoid of any 
significance whatsoever. It is the na- 
ture of money to circulate—to pass 
from hand to hand in exchange for 
goods—and, so long as it remains 
money, it must continue to circulate, 
for as soon as it ceases to be used as 
a medium of exchange it ceases to 
be money. If, on the other hand, the 
phrase is interpreted to mean that 
money should be spent more fre- 
quently than has been the case, so 
that its velocity of circulation will 
be increased, the idea that the com- 
munity will be benefited by such ac- 
tion is erroneous. Given a certain 
amount of goods and services to be 
exchanged in a certain period, and 
money should, and normally will, 
circulate just rapidly enough to effect 
these exchanges. Any greater rapid- 
ity of circulation than that needed 
to bring about this result will only 
necessitate either more frequent ex- 
changes of the available goods than 
is necessary or an increase in prices, 
and neither one of these results will 
be beneficial to the community. 

The three fallacies explained may 
be exposed upon the basis of a sound 
understanding of the nature and 
functions of money. 


Last Call for 
Credit Manual 


1944 Edition 
Rush Your Order 
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Charley Looks 
Ahead to V-Day 
Finds Plans Needed 


(Continued from Page 13) 


CHARLEY groaned. Oh, if he 
had only seen this coming and 
prepared at least one or two trained 
people to form the skeleton of a new 
credit department after the war. 


It had seemed so easy during the 
war to let things go as they were 
and so hard to get capable young 
people to come into credit work. 
Yes, it is true the manager of the 
Credit Men’s Association had urged 
him to secure more help and to have 
them take the training courses of- 
fered by the National Association in 
preparation for this day when the 
flood gates of civilian demand were 
loosed. 


Charley had put him off with 
“Yes, it’s a good idea, but the war 
won't be over next month. One of 
these days I'll ask for a couple of 
assistants to prepare for a resump- 
tion of normal business, but wouldn’t 
[ look foolish if I asked the Treas- 
urer to put additional help in my de- 
partment when we can’t get enough 
help in other departments and when 
there isn’t even enough work to keep 
me busy.” 


Other Departments Look Ahead 


UT would it be foolish, Charley? 
Is your company doing so-called 
institutional advertising to keep it’s 
name before the public until the war 
is over? Is your research depart- 
ment busy planinng new products to 
lead the line when civilian demands 
can be met again? 


Would it be in line with a far- 
sighted policy to secure and train 
now, in 1944, one or two under- 
studies to protect your company 
when the post war rush begins and 
to train them now while you have 
plenty of time so they can form the 
nucleus of a strong credit depart- 
ment after the war? You have time 
now to help your new helper with his 
Association Credit Institute course. 


Let’s look ahead and consider that 
good credit men are not hatched 
over night. 
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SWEAT... 


BLOOD... 


TEARS .. 





must not be shed in vain 


Wasted are sweat, blood and tears without the tan- 
gible products of industrial might. From production 
will come victory today ...a more abundant life 
tomorrow. We in America have built the world’s 
greatest industrial capacity ... and we must guard 
it well. Insurance, in supplying this protection, is 
shielding America’s most vital asset for peace or war. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent is familiar with wartime 
insurance problems, business and personal. For your 
protection, get in touch with him today; you'll find 
him listed in your ’phone book. 


“‘Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer’’ 
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War Department Urges Early 
Test of Termination Procedure 
(Continued from Page 7) 


contract price reduced by the amount of payments otherwise 
made and by the Contract price of work not terminated. Except 
for normal spoilage and to the extent that the Government shall 
have otherwise expressly assumed the risk of loss, there shall be 
excluded from the amounts payable to the contractor as pro- 
vided in paragraph (d) (1) and paragraph (d) (2) (i), all 
amounts allocable to or payable in respect of property, which is 
destroyed, lost, stolen or damaged so as to become undeliverable 
prior to the transfer of title to the Government or to a buyer 
pursuant to paragraph (b) (7) or prior to the 60th day after 
delivery to the Government of an inventory covering such prop- 
erty, whichever shall first occur. 


(e) The obligation of the Government to make any pay- 
ments under this article: (1) shall be subject to deductions in 
respect of (i) all unliquidated partial or progress payments, pay- 
ments on account theretofore made to the contractor and un- 
liquidated advance payments, (ii) any claim which the Govern- 
ment may have against the contractor in connection with this 
contract, and (iii) the price agreed upon or the proceeds of sale 
of any materials, supplies or other things retained by the con- 
tractor or sold, and not otherwise recovered by or credited to 
the Government, and (2) in the discretion of the contracting of- 
ficer shall be subject to deduction in respect of the amount of 
any claim of any subcontractor or supplier whose subcontract or 
order shall have been terminated as provided in paragraph (b) 
(3) except to the extent that such claim covers (i) property or 
materials delivered to the contractor or (ii) services furnished 
to the contractor in connection with the production of completed 
articles under this contract. 


(f) In the event that, prior to the determination of the final 
amount to be paid to the contractor as in this article provided, 
the contractor shall file with the contracting officer a request in 
writing that an equitable adjustment should be made in the price 
or prices specified in the contract for the work not terminated 
by the Notice of Termination, the appropriate fair and reason- 
able adjustment shall be made in such price or prices. 

(g) The Government shall make partial payments and pay- 
ments on account, from time to time, of the amounts to which 
the contractor shall be entitled under this Article, whether de- 
termined by agreement or otherwise, whenever in the opinion of 
the contracting officer the aggregate of such payments shall be 
within the amount to which the contractor will be entitled here- 
under. 

(h) For the purposes of paragraphs (d) (2) and (d) (3) 
hereof, the amounts of the payments to be made by the Govern- 
ment to the contractor shall be determined in accordance with 
the Statement of Principles for Determination of Costs upon 
Termination of Government Fixed Price Supply Contracts ap- 
proved by the Joint Contract Termination Board, Dec. 31, 1943. 
The contractor for a period of three years after final settlement 
under the contract shall make available to the Government at 
all reasonable times at the office of the contractor all of its 
books, records, documents and other evidence bearing on the 
costs and expenses of the contractor under the contract and in 
respect to the termination of work thereunder. 


An announcement made on Jan. 24 by the Readjust- 
ment Division of the War Department urges -contrac- 
tors to work out arrangements with their subcontractors 
in advance of termination. The announcement states 
that the “time to get ready for termination is now and 
not at some future V-Day. 

The War Department urges contractors to arrange 
conferences immediately with a fair sampling of their 
subcontractors so as to gain experience with the prob- 
lems which will arise when their prime contracts are 
terminated. This announcement is contained in copies 
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of “Contractors’ Guide” which is being distributed 
among a few contractors to obtain their reaction before 
the Guide is released for general distribution. 

The War Department has insisted on several occa- 
sions that it should not enter into direct settlement 
arrangements with subcontractors, but the Guide shows 
the concern of the Department with the difficult prob- 
lems raised by contractor settlements. 

A contract termination organization is suggested for 
every prime contractor to be established at once. “This 
organization should be worked out,” the Guide de- 
clared, “so that it could start to function immediately 
after notice of contract termination.” 

The Guide further outlines the steps the contractor 
should take to prepare himself and his subcontractors 
as follows: 


1. Before Notice of Termination Is Received: Pre- 
pare necessary termination notices well in advance. 
Where subcontractors are small and lacking in adequate 
systems, draft forms for them. Identify subcontrac- 
tors with the primes to which they belong. 


Determine in advance subcontractor claims which 
must be audited before acceptance, and which may be 
taken with spot check. Contact all subcontractors, out- 
line mutual problems, emphasize speed in preparing to 
get their claims to the prime. 

Contractors should be familiar with subcontractor 
rights as outlined in Army regulations. 

Consider and discuss financial arrangements which 
may be necessary to meet demands of subcontractors 
and suppliers for partial payments or loans pending 
settlement. 

2. Upon Notice of Termination: Stop work and 
notify subcontractors immediately to do so; instruct 
them to notify the next tier and so on down the line. 
Request them to furnish cost statements and inven- 
tories at once. Notify the contracting officer of any 
pending litigation affecting any subcontracts or ter- 
minated purchase orders. 


3. After Notice of Termination: Go into “high 
gear” at once on taking inventory. 


Contractors can retain or sell—subject to Govern- 
ment regulations—any of their materials. Other ma- 
terial which they or their subs wish to retain or sell 
at other than cost must be segregated in the inven- 
tory statement. 


Show in a descriptive list of all Government-owned 
property what parts the prime and subcontractors wish 
to retain or sell at other than cost. Submit for the 
contracting officers’ approval, all claims of material sup- 
pliers and subcontractors. 

Obtain from subcontractors proposals as to their 
plans for disposal of surplus materials. 


Contractors are urged to present claims at once. 
Where unable to secure all subcontractors claims, a 
partial claim should be presented. 

Besides subcontractor claims, the prime contractor’s 
claim should include: (1) A bill for all items com- 
pleted but not paid for, (2) costs incurred on uncom- 
pleted part of the contract, (3) termination expenses 
not elsewhere included in costs, (4) a request for im- 
mediate partial payment. 
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Par Clearances of 
Checks Again a Problem 


(Continued from Page 15) 


cashing of checks. Others find ex- 
pansion of the unsound practice of 
charges on the collection of checks. 

“Bank checks are our principal 
currency. By far the greater num- 
ber of our account settlements are 
handled by check rather than by cur- 
rency. Consequently, bank checks 
must possess the attributes of sound 
currency if they are to do the work 
of currency. 

“Historically, we know that bank 


quent widespread adoption of par 
payment of checks, exchange charges 
were frequently made. To this was 
frequently added an _ unfortunate 
practice of circuitous routing of 
checks, so that a number of banks 
eventually handled the check, each 
deducting an exchange charge. 


“The Federal Reserve’s adoption 
of par clearance a quarter century 
ago, and the establishment of efficient 
clearance facilities, eliminated the last 
vestige of justification for exchange 
charges. But the Federal Reserve’s 
program affected only its member 
banks, and certain state banks con- 


their organization, the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, to bring 
about final elimination of all exchange 
charges on checks. The credit fra- 
ternity recognizes that banks need 
earnings. It is willing to do every- 
thing in its power to aid our banks 
in the sound procurement of earn- 
ings that make possible the reason- 
able returns which sound banking re- 
quires. 


“The credit fraternity believes 
that standardization of service 
charges can be achieved and will sup- 
port all efforts in that direction. But 
it cannot and will not accept the 


checks were not always acceptable. 
Before the establishment of the Fed- 


eral Reserve System and the subse- the nation’s credit executives and 


tinued to make these charges. 
“Tt is the self-appointed role of 


principle of non-par collection. That 
is too reminiscent of the days of 
clipping of currency.” 
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Today's Visions—Tomorrow’s Realities 


a Si Manager for a Viitional Palco Tl yo. Past Whar Pp lane 


by Roy H. Warmee 


Sales Promotion Manager, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Minneapolis 


Everywhere and all about us, we 
= read and hear about Post-War 
Ww Planning. Some men have 
frowned, and would have no 
part of such thinking or planning, 
believing we should turn all our ener- 
gies to the successful prosecution of 
the war. But they are diminishing in 
numbers. They insist, too, and right- 
fully so, that there are not enough 
hours in the day to deal with current 
problems, and at the same time give 
any serious or sustained attention to 
planning for what may come after the 
war. And yet these same men will 
readily admit that when Post-War 
Conditions do hit us, it will be some- 
thing really to reckon with. There 
won't be any more time then than 
now for the kind of research, or 
thinking and planning, which is neces- 
sary. 

We have learned bitterly of the 
fruits of unpreparedness, Pearl Har- 
bor is the horrible example. It has 
often been said, “In times of peace, 
prepare for war” and conversely, “In 
times of war, prepare for peace,” is 
equally true. 

Then it becomes encumbent upon 
all of us to begin now for the kind 
of research and study which the 
nature of our problems may require. 

Our vision must be adventurous— 
but reasonable—practical, yet reach- 
ing for the ideal. Experience must 
dictate many of the premises, yet 
fashioned for a modern post-war 
world. There must be no mental de- 
featism— We can’t be circumspect 
and bound by fear, we must raise our 
sights to far-off objectives. There 
must be no intellectual insolvency. 

Believing that we in America can 
have pretty much the kind of nation 
we want, if we want it badly enough 
—remembering very clearly the kind 
of thoughts many of our people had 
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in the early 30’s, when democracy 
was at a low ebb, when they talked 
of the need of a dictator—remember- 
ing how we slumped into pacifism, 
isolationism, government paternalism 
after the last war, how these now be- 
come danger signals that loom up as 
grim specters that haunt us and 
should guide us in our present think- 
ing. 

The inspiration for this talk came 
from an article in a Minneapolis 
newspaper under the headline, “Back 
to Earth,” in which a professor of a 
New England University predicted 
the post-war world would be so poor 
that women would have to return to 
their great grandma’s spinning wheel 
and men would have to build their 
own cottages. There would be no 
cars, radios, washing machines, re- 
frigerators or automatic heating in 
the world that exists after the war. 
We would no longer be wealthy 
enough to buy more than we need. 
So said the Waltham, Mass., educator 
in pointing up his suggestion that 
farming should be a compulsory sub- 
ject in every school. 

I shuddered and said to myself if 
this is the vision of tomorrow, that 
is what it will be. If there are 
enough people in America who think 
this way, then watch out! But on the 
same day, President Roosevelt de- 
rided “Little men of little faith, who 
fiddle sour notes while civilization 
burns,” in his address to the Interna- 
tional Student Assembly. This I felt 
described the professor very ade- 
quately. And I hope that there were 


enough men among us who believe 
that we can make this dark world of 
today and the new post-war world, a 
better place than men have ever 
imagined. With that kind of vision 
would come success. 

. Nor is the vision of the Doctor in 
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keeping with that of the marine at 
Guadalcanal who, when asked, “What 
are you fighting for?” whispered, 
‘Gee, what I’d give for a piece of 
blueberry pie!” Fighting for pie is 
not what he meant. Pie was only a 
symbol of home, good pay, comforts, 
democracy—pie. Furthermore, the 
army’s poll of soldier opinion show 
that next to what may happen to him 
in the war, the average soldier won- 
ders what will happen to him when 
he gets home. Will he get a job? 
What kind? From whom? Will it 
last? Public opinion polls also indi- 
cate that among civilians, the aver- 
age man hopes that business will pro- 
vide jobs, but thinks government may 
have to do so. That is another kind 
of vision. 

To be sure, these returned fighting 
men and their folks at home will tend 
to vote for or against anything or 
anyone in terms of jobs. 

That is why Today’s visions—To- 
day’s Planning is no longer an aca- 
demic. theory for starry eyed dream- 
ers but a practical business man’s 
project that, if for no other reason, is 
thrust upon him for his own self- 
preservation. Therefore, the ques- 
tion is not, should we plan—but how 
shall we plan? 

We have the technical means, the 
physical resources; and most of all, 
the adventurous courage the vision 
and the will that are needed to build 
and sustain the kind of world which 
alone can justify the tremendous sac- 
rifices now being made by our youth. 
Leaders of economic thought are 
pretty much in agreement, that after 
the war, we have to achieve full em- 
ployment, which means providing 
jobs for 55%4 million people, in the 
period immediately after the war with 
a gross national income of 165 billion 
dollars a year. This is based on 1942 — 
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prices and is set as the peak for 
American business to shoot at after 
the war according to the Department 
of Commerce in its “Markets after 
the War.” To do this, we must con- 
tinue and intensify research in all 
subjects. Inertia would be disastrous. 
There must be no back to normalcy 
thinking, and the great bottleneck 
will be political—not scientific. We 
must keep our progress in human re- 
lations, particularly in the field of 
government abreast of our progress 
in science and industry. . 
We fight and work to insure that 
our children shall have and_ shall 
enjoy in peace, their inalienable rights 
to freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of fear and freedom 
from want. On these four freedoms 
must rest the structure of the Future 
Free World. It is freedom from want 
that credit managers and all busi- 
ness men are mightily concerned with. 
In terms of our modern economy, it 
means the mass distribution of goods 








produced in a mass production era 
that will exceed anything we have 
ever seen, keyed and accelerated by 
the experiences we have gained from 
the production of materials for war. 
It also means freedom from mass 
unemployment. 

Let’s look at freedom of want for 
a moment. Where will it come from? 
What are its political implications? 
Can it be created by government in 
the form of directives — executive 
orders, bureaucracies? Can Congress 
create freedom of want hy Law? 
And here lies the danger! This kind 
of vision if you want to call it so, must 
be corrected, the public must be en- 
lightened, and I am afraid it is the 
business men, the trade associations, 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Plan- 
ning Association, the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men and others 
like them that will have to do the en- 


will— 





lightening. In that respect, business 
in the past has been lax—loathe to tell 
its story, too modest perhaps, but it 
must change that viewpoint in the fu- 
ture. Business esteem has grown 
since Pearl Harbor; it must be main- 
tained after Victory—beginning now? 

Congress can allocate the total en- 
ergies of our nation by law. It can 
even take all the good living and dis- 
tribute it differently. Is that the an- 
swer? Furthermore, it has two 
choices, to assume that industry can’t 
grow any more and thereby divide up 
existing jobs or — it can stimulate 
more jobs and a higher standard of 
living through wise laws that make 
more jobs by encouraging Industrial 
progress. 

In other words, among other 
things, our vision today must concern 
itself with the question of what 
makes industrial growth and the pros- 
perity of the people of the nation. It 
cannot be a Pandora’s Box from 
which all human ills escape but in- 
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stead, it must be based on practical 
diagnosis followed by preventive 
prescription against those ills. 

And here is where the Credit Man- 
ager, side by side, with other mem- 
bers of the business scene can play 
their part. They, too, must be ready, 
and should start planning now to 
bridge the gap between the war econ- 
omy and peace and be prepared to 
act without delay to complete the op- 
eration of marketing through the me- 
dium of credit. They, too, will have 
new problems, new customers, new 
dealers, new distributors, even new 
people, new races, new customers. 
There will be great new foreign mar- 
kets, after the war. This alone is a 
problem credit men will have to con- 
jure with. Furthermore, they, too, 
must be visionary. Perhaps the kind 
of vision which prompted Paul Hoff- 
man, Chairman of the Committee of 
Economic Development, to ask, 
“Why is money so hard to get in bad 
times, when it is needed most, and 
so easy to get when times are good 
and few need it?” a good question. 
William J. Doyle, President of the 
Mass. State Federation of Labor, in 
discussing post-war planning, said, 
“Credit must be re-established to the 
working man after the war if the 
buying wave that is expected is to 
be realized. Fear, he said, must be 
wiped out if labor is expected to 
spend its savings for other than food 
or rent.” This is another vision. 

But to get back to the Dr. of 
Middlesex, there always have been 
and I suppose always will be men of 
his ilk. However, the world soon for- 
gets them; they are men of limited 
vision. They are the same who a 
decade ago said America has pushed 
forward its last frontier, and in 1929 
said we reached the peak of our 
greatness and the way ahead is a 
downhill road of narrowing and di- 
minishing opportunity. 

We are also carried back to that 
period when the so-called “Machine 
Age” was installed in our industrial 
life. At that time there were men 
who said America had reached the 
climax of its power. Machines could 
produce more than men could con- 
sume. Yet in the years that followed 
we witnessed an industrial and com- 
mercial development that was the 
marvel of the modern world. We 
spanned our continent with railroads, 
we abolished time and space by tele- 
phone and telegraph. Then came the 
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automobile, the airplane, the radio 
and our vast electrical industry, and 
with it automatic heat, air condition- 
ing and industrial process controls. 
All this occurred after men of little 
vision had pronounced our American 
opportunities destroyed, our Great 
American Dream ended. But our 
dreams are never ended, save by the 
closing of our own minds. Visionary 
you say. If so, I say to you, so were 
Edison, Marconi, Bell, Ford, the 


Wright Brothers, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln and a host of others 
visionary. Today’s realities were 
their visions of yesterday. 

The need for now and in the post- 
war period following Victory is the 
same kind of vision on the part of 
men and women in distribution (and 
you’re an integral and important 
part of that group) as men have had 
in invention, science and production. 
The problems are not in the research 
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laboratories, or in the fertile mind of 
men of inventive genius. It is not 
on the production line. The phe- 
nomenal productive capacity of 
America for weapons of war bear 
witness to that. But the real problem 
is in getting the products of peace 
into the hands of the consumer, in 
sufficient quantities to maintain em- 
ployment which in turn pays ade- 
quate wages, that pays the bill for the 
goods consumed. Advertising, sell- 
ing, credit, merchandising play an 
important part in this scheme, for it 
creates the desire, enlightens the un- 
informed, overcomes the inertia, con- 
vinces the skeptic and, through credit, 
makes possible the way and means 
for the transfer of moneys. When 
you consider that 95% of the world’s 
business is conducted on confidence 
or credit, and without this confidence 
the bottom of your plan would fall 
out, then we get some idea of the 
importance of the role of credit men 
in the distributive system. 

And, again, the men in business 
are challenged to make known the 
true facts. They must not keep their 
light hidden under the bushel lest the 
forces inimical to the selling processes 
come into their own and destroy the 
very things that make free enterprise 
possible. 

Men everywhere recognize that the 
end of the war, when it comes, will 
bring about changes in our everyday 
life. These changes will effect habits 
of consumption and methods of pro- 
duction and inevitably will be re- 
flected in the physical form of the 
world in which we live. 

I can see these changes going on 
all around me, in my own business. 
Daily and around the clock in the 
Research Laboratories of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell, technicians, trained 
in the development of devices for 
combat, are concurrently developing 
automatic controls that will revolu- 
tionize our living and working in a 
brighter tomorrow. From our point 
of view, these will come in terms of 
thermal comfort, atmospheric con- 
trol, flexibility, ease of handling and 
economy in maintenance. Today’s 
visions for the realities of comfort, 
health, convenience, and economy to- 
morrow. 

America is fascinated today in a 
new science called Electronics. We 
see it in advertisements, hear about it 
on the air; scientists tell about it on 
the platform; few know very much 
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about it and, to most of us, it will 
always be a mysterious, uncanny 
force. We are told that tomorrow 
we'll be heating the house, minding 
the baby, preventing colds and fly- 
ing foolproof with this new science. 
They say there'll be no radiators, no 
heat pipes, no furnaces. The house 
will be heated by vacuum tubes in 
the walls. The windows may be open 
and the air subzero, but we won’t feel 
cold, no matter how light the 
clothing. 

The air will be free from dust, dirt 
and germs, and a thousand other 
things that only are limited by man’s 
ability to put the new servant to work. 





Some of the work now going on at 
M-H and some of the devices we are 
producing for war lend ample cre- 
dence to all of this. 

Yet, I think, a note of caution 
should be injected here. These things 
will not come into being 24 hours 
after the last cannon of this war has 
fired its final shot. 

Changes are not going to come 
that suddenly. The process will be 
evolutionary, not revolutionary, and 
that’s the way it should be. A lead- 
ing manufacturer of automobiles, 
alarmed at the stories about super- 
duper autos, warns that the immediate 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Fraud Cases Down 


As Failures Drop 
W. G. Betsch Reports 


New York: Wm. G. Betsch, chairman 
of the National Fraud Prevention Commit- 
tee and Assistant Vice-President of Wm. 
Iselin & Company, in his annual report to 
the members of his committee and to the 
contributors to the Fraud Prevention 
Fund, points out that the year 1943 brought 
the lowest failure record since 1919. This, 
of course, reflects the number of cases pre- 
sented to the department for a check-up on 
possible fraud. The slackening off of 
fraud cases also enabled the department to 
clear the record of many pending cases. A 
portion of Chairman Betsch’s report 
follows: 

“T want to take this occasion to commend 
Mr. Charles J. Scully and his staff for their 
continued fine performance in the prose- 
cuting of commercial fraud. Our good 
friend Fred H. Schrop is also to be com- 
mended for his helpfulness in so well pre- 
senting among prospective members the 
activities of this division, which has re- 
sulted in ever-increasing financial support. 


“To keep business houses up to date on 
our activities, 12 monthly bulletins were 
issued covering all phases of our fight 
against fraud. They also contain instruc- 
tive suggestions how best to avoid becom- 
ing involved in fraudulent failures and to 
retain pertinent facts and data to enable 
this bureau to proceed properly should you 
unfortunately become involved in perpe- 
trated swindles. 


“This past fall we had two important 
contacts with Federal authorities. On Oct. 
15 we had a large representation attending 
the Testimonial Luncheon to the Hon. 
James B. M. McNally, Federal District 
Attorney, Eastern District of New York, 
sponsored by the Federal Bar Association. 
In November we sponsored a _ dinner 
through the New Jersey Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, at Newark, having as our guests 
three Assistant Federal District Attorneys 
of the District of New Jersey. This get- 
together brought about a unity of under- 
standing of our efforts to rid business of 
racketeers. 

“For the committee I extend thanks for 
your splendid support, and hope that you 
will continue your financial aid during this 
year that we may be prepared to guard 
your profits against evil doers.” 
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“Right Welcome” Says Omaha 


Gov. Baldwin of 
Connecticut Will 
Feature N. Y. Dinner 


New York: Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin of Connecticut will be the speaker 
at the 49th annual meeting of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association to be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 8. Gover- 
nor Baldwin will be presented by Nash 
Eldridge, President of the New York As- 
sociation, and he will preside throughout 
the dinner session. 

Governor Baldwin has been a leader 
among States executives in formulating 
plans for post-war conversion of industry 
and for the re-employment of returning 
soldiers. Such a program, he has stated, 
will be of great importance to business. The 
program already worked out in Connecti- 
cut is being followed by some other states. 

It is expected that National President 
Paul Miller and Vice-Presidents Robert L. 
Griffiths and Robert L. Simpson will also 
be on hand for this annual banquet meeting 
of the New York Association. National 
Director Camilo Rodriguez, of Providence, 
also has expressed a hope to be able to be 
present at the banquet. 





Construction Machinery 
Group Meets in Chicago 


Chicago: Construction machinery execu- 
tives met at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 19 and 
20, to attend the Mid-Winter Conference 
of the National Construction Machinery 
Credit Group sponsored by the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. F. A. Wright 
of the Koehring Company of Milwaukee, 
presided as Chairman. James S. Cox of 
the Chicago Association is Secretary of the 
Group. 

Chicago speakers included Fred L. 
Squires, Link-Belt Speeder Corp., whose 
subject is ‘Post-War Orders;” Hugh M. 
Driscoll, National Boulevard Bank, who 
spoke on “V & V-T Loans,” and George C. 
Payne, Regional Manager of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce who spoke 
on “Dealing With Our Good Neighbors.” 
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War Congress Committees 
Hard at Work for Big 
Event on May 16-18 


By FREDERICK H. SCHROP 


Director, War Credit Congress 


General Chairman Frank H. McCall, of 
the Fairmont Creamery Company, says 
that while a hard working Credit Congress 
is being planned, many opportunities will 
be presented for relaxation and for renewal 
of friendships. 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 
16, 17 and 18, are being set so that every 
moment may be utilized profitably. A fur- 
ther announcement of arrangements will 
be made as plans develop, but the follow- 
ing will present a brief insight into the 
present thinking. 


All day Wednesday has been set aside 
for the twenty-some Industry Credit Meet- 
ings, plans for which have been under way 
for a considerable length of time and ex- 
ceedingly fine meetings are promised. 


One-half day, possibly Tuesday after- 
noon, May 16, will be utilized for the pres- 
entation of the various service departments 
such as a demonstration of the handling of 
a typical adjustment case; a demonstration 
or forum showing the way of handling leg- 
islative matters; also, Interchange work 
and other phases of the service. 

Meetings will be so arranged that mem- 
bers will be given the opportunity to attend 
the particular one in which they are most 
interested. 

In addition to these, there may be meet- 
ings of various National Committees and 
Local Presidents who are in attendance. 
All these plans are subject to the approval 
of the Administrative Committee. 

Omaha Committees for the War Credit 
Congress are now fully organized and 
meetings of each committee are to be held 
during the week of Feb. 13 with the Credit 
Congress Director. 

National President Paul W. Miller of 
Atlanta, Ga., is to be the principal speaker 
on the program of the general meeting of 
the Omaha Association of Credit Men, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 18, 1944. Na- 
tional Director Emerson Jones of Lincoln, 
Neb., and Frederick H. Schrop of New 
York will be present. 


This will be the occasion of launching 
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expected to be a very important affair. 


More good news. is in store for those 


who attend and all may be assured of a 
business uplift and, in addition to this, 
“Right Welcome,” says Omaha. 


Haight Committee 
Gets Settlements 
On Spanish Claims 


Friends of P. M. Haight, vice president, 
International General Electric Company, 
and a Past National President of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, are 
showering congratulations on him over the 
results of seven years of effort on the 
part of the Spanish-American Advisory 
Committee of the Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. Mr. Haight has served as chairman 
of this committee since its inception. 


Payments from Spanish debtors to Amer- 
ican commercial creditors now amount to 
about 50%, and it is understood that the 
balance of the claims will be credited and 
exchange provided early in 1944. 


These claims arose during the period of 
the Civil War raging in Spain in 1936 and 
1937. The negotiations have been carried 
on with the Franco Government since the 
latter came into power in 1939, and, al- 
though there have been many delays and 
disappointments, the fact, that settlement 
in 50% of the cases has been reached and 
the balance seems to be on the way toward 
clearing, speaks volumes for the important 
work done by Mr. Haight’s committee. 


J. A. Monasch to 
Lead Paint Credit 
Group During 1944 


New York: Jerome A. Monasch, credit 
manager of Lehman Bros. Corp., was 
elected president of the Paint and Allied 
Industries Credit Association at the annual 
meeting held Wednesday evening, Jan. 19, 
at the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Monasch has been identified with 
the paint and varnish industry for many 
years and since 1939 has been a very active 
and popular credit representative at the 
Paint and Allied, serving as director in 
1939 and 1940, treasurer in 1941, 2nd vice- 
president in 1942 and Ist vice-president in 
1943. 


Other Paint and Allied officers and di- 
rectors elected for 1944 were: Ist Vice- 
President, William T. Stewart of Benjamin 
Moore & Co.; 2nd Vice-President, Theo- 
dore H. Kleine of Hilo Varnish Corp; 
Treasurer, William Rohs of Colonial 
Works. 

Retiring President Paul Knappen was 
presented with a desk set as a token of ap- 
preciation for his services during the past 
year, and thanked the members for their 
fine cooperation during his administration. 
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the Credit Congress locally as far as the 
general membership is concerned, and it is 
























Officers and Directors—Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 1943-1944 


Seated, left to right: A. A. Schuetze, Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co.; Wm. Wanvig, 
treasurer, Globe-Union, Inc.; Frank G. Herbst, president, Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co.; John R. Boedecker, 


vice president, Jewett & Sherman Co.; 
redit Men; 


H. S. Garness, Secretary-Manager, Milwaukee Ass’n of 
C. L. Weaver, Morley-Murphy Co.; Elmer Kroening, Allen-Bradley Co. 


Standing, 


left to right: O. H. Berryman, John Pritzlaff Hardware Co.; Frank O. Reibold, National Enameling 


& Stamping Co.; George J. Christiansen, Hummel & Downing Co.; Howard 


O. Pihl, Louis Allis 


Co.; Harry J. Russell, Portage Shoe Mfg. Co.; Arthur P. Schmidt, Huth & James Shoe Co.: 
T. C. Turner, Phoenix Hosiery Co.; Fred F. Stuckert, Hansen Glove Corp. 


Mid-West Food 
Manufacturers 
Meet in Chicago 


Chicago: The Sixth Annual Mid-West 
Food Manufacturers and Manufacturing 
Confectioners Credit Conference was held 
on January 27 at the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, sponsored by the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. At the morning session, 
W. A. Bracken, Armour & Company, 
chairman of the Food Manufacturers Con- 
ference committee, presided. The welcome 
address was given by A. P. Christensen, 
the Albert Dickinson Company, chairman 
of the Food Manufacturers and Allied 
Lines Credit Group. 


The speakers on the morning program 
were A. L. Jones, Assistant General Credit 
Manager, Armour & Company, who spoke 
on “Am I Looking Ahead?”, E. B. Moran 
Manager Central Division of the National 
Association of Credit Men who spoke on 
“Post-War Credits,” and James Black, 
Chicago Manager of the Sprague Warner- 
Kenny Corporation, whose subject was 
“Prospects of the Independent Grocer.” 

G. H. Nippert, The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company, President of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, pre- 
sided at the luncheon and the guest speaker 
was Herman Gastrell Seely, Financial Edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, who spoke 
on “The Frozen Crystal Ball.” 


At the afternoon session Irene Austin, 
Consolidated Biscuit Company and Chair- 
man of the Manufacturing Confectioners 
Conference Committee, presided and the 
welcome was extended by W. F. Pretzel, 
Bunte Bros., Chairman of the Manufactur- 
ing Confectioners Credit Group. 


A round-table discussion was a feature 
of the afternoon program. Carl A. Arm- 
strong, Drackett Products Company, 
Cincinnati, Chairman of the National Food 
& Allied Products Credit Group, presided 
as Chairman. Members of the board were: 
W. F. Anderson, General Mills, Inc.; A. 
E. Elwood, Veribrite Factory, National 
Candy Co.; T. J. Lynn, Kellogg Sales 
Company, and Harold E. Walsh, Paul F. 
Beich Co. 





Petroleum Group 
Is Host to Retail 
Men in Boston Area 


Boston: The New England Petroleum 
Credit Group at its meeting on Thursday, 
Jan. 20, at the Myles Standish Hotel in 
Boston, entertained members of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Credit Group and Coal 
Credit Group. Included among the 65 
members and guests present were repre- 
sentatives of nationally known companies 
in the petroleum industry from Boston, 
Providence and Springfield, Coal and In- 
dependent Oil Companies of greater Boston 
and credit reporting agencies. Also present 
as guests were officers of the Boston Credit 
Men’s Association including the President, 
Chester C. Gray. 

This group, under the leadership of its 
chairman, C. M. Mathewson, Cities Service 
Oil Company, is having its most successful 
seasons in nearly 20 years of its existence. 
The year’s program is devoted to educa- 
tion, research and self-development. Each 
member is expected once during the year 
to give a discourse on some problem of a 
credit nature and the programs have been 
enthusiastically entered into by all mem- 
bers. These discourses are reduced to writ- 
ing and copies are provided for each credit- 
man in the Credit Departments of all mem- 
bers. Copies of these talks are then put 
into binders and will eventually become a 
reference manual. 

The speaker on Jan. 20 was Frank J. 
Hayes of Shell Oil Company, Inc., whose 
subject was “Credit Control and Collection 
Responsibility.” He stated that once a 
credit andl collection policy has been 
adopted that policy would be ineffective 
without a proper system of credit and col- 
lection control. He then went on to show 
how a system could be maintained as well 
as its relationship to the field organization 
including District Managers, Salesmen, 
Bulk Plant Managers and Tank Truck 
Drivers. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
held on. Thursday, Feb. 24, and will be 
“Management” Night, at which Division 
and Regional Managers are expected to 
attend. 
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Two New Courses 


Began in January 
By N. Y. Chapter 


New York: While most of the classes 
of the Institute run from September, 1943, 
until May, 1944, two new classes were 
started in January, ie., Public Speaking 
and Accounting 1 and 2. Advanced Credit 
Problems was opened for new registrations 
for the second half of the term. 


In these days fluency of speech is very 
important in contacts with business men, 
and the Institute feels that its curriculum 
would not be complete without such a 
course. Professor James F. Clyne, A.M., 
B.C.S., B.S., New York University is the 
instructor. 


In order that those who desired a knowl- 
edge of accounting might secure this in the 
course of one year, the Institute arranged 
to give Preparatory Accounting during the 
first half of the 1943-1944 year, and to con- 
tinue with Accounting 1 and 2 for the 
second half. Professor John F. Sullivan, 
B.C.S., LL.B., New York University, is 
the instructor. 


As a great many of the senior credit men 
like to take refresher courses from time 
to time, the Institute opened the second 
half of Advanced Credit Problems to 
those who had a good knowledge of cred- 
its, and would like to hear how other firms 
handled the new problems that come up 
these days. Lectures will be given by Pro- 
fessor A. F. Chapin, Ph.B., New York 
University ; David E. Golieb, Credit Man- 
ager, International Handkerchief Manufac- 
turing Company; Harry J. Delaney, Mein- 
hard Greeff & Co. Inc.; Mortimer J. 
Davis, Manager of the Adjustment Bureau 
of the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
and Benjamin Siegel, C.P.A. 





Amos Thornburgh Is 
New President of 
Birmingham Assn. 


Birmingham: Amos Thornburgh, credit 
manager for Goodall-Brown Dry Goods 
Co., Birmingham, was elected president of 
the Alabama Association of Credit Men at 
its annual meeting. Mr. Thornburgh be- 
gan his credit career as a messenger, gath- 
ering information for the association. He 
is a Fellow in the National Institute of 
Credit and served as president of the local 
chapter. 


E. W. Strange, Lone Star Cement Corp., 
is the new Vice-President. Mr. Strange 
has been chairman of the Southern Divi- 
sion, National cement group, for some 
years and is past chairman of the building 
material manufacturers’ credit luncheon 
group. 


M. E. Wiggins, Alabama Power Co., is 
the Treasurer, and W. C. Darby was re- 
elected Secretary-Manager of the Alabama 
Association. Mr. Darby is in his 24th year 
as an employee of the Association and his 
eight years as Secretary-Manager. 
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Named Executive Manager 





Raymond Hough, who has served for the 
past year as Acting Secretary and Exec- 
utive Manager of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, has been elected to 
the full title of Secretary and Executive 
Manager by the Board of Directors of the 
Association. In August, 1942, Mr. Hough, 
who had been serving as Manager of 
the Service Bureau, was put in charge 
of Association activities during the ab- 
sence of Mr. Clarence Riegel, then Asso- 
ciation Secretary, in Washington. In 
March, 1943, Mr. Riegel resigned as 
Secretary and Mr. Hough was named 
Acting Secretary and Executive Manager. 
The action of the Board of Directors in 
giving him full title starting the first of 
January brought a flood of congratula- 
tions to Mr. Hough. 


L. A. McWhorter Is 
Chattanooga Prexy 


Chattanooga: Through error, the offi- 
cers of the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Chattanooga Association were listed in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT as 
the officers of the Chattanooga Association. 
The officers of the Association proper are 
L. A. McWhorter, of Miller-Smith Ho- 
siery Mills, President; Herbert Spaulding, 
of the Hamilton National Bank, Ist Vice- 
President; C. V. McPhail, of Peerless 
Woolen Mills, 2nd Vice-President, and 
G. Royal Neese, Chattanooga Ass’n of 
Credit Men, Secretary-Treasurer. 


New York: Henry Meckauer, 


President of the Credit Men’s Fra- 
ternity, Inc., in his annual report 
shows that the Fraternity placed 74 
people during 1943 and has only 11 
applicants for employment on hand 


at the present time. The Relief Com- 
mittee had only two requests for 
financial assistance during the year, 
and the entire amount of expense 
during the year was $160. The re- 
ceipts for the year were $6,735 with 
expenditures of $4,878.21. 
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E. N. Ronnau Speaks 
at Oklahoma City; 
Retailers are Guests 


Oklahoma City: One of the largest 
crowds to attend a meeting of credit ex- 
ecutives in Oklahoma City in years was on 
hand to welcome E. N. Ronnau, Director 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
who addressed the second annual joint 
meeting of the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association and the Oklahoma City 
Retail Credit Association in the Crystal 
Room of the Skirvin Hotel on Jan. 20, 
1944. Mr. Ronnau spoke on the subject 
“Are Credits Camouflaged Today?” The 
meeting was in charge of Glen Bauers, 
President of the wholesale association, and 
Bob McKee, President of the retail group. 

On. Jan. 7, 1944, right at the height of 
the worst snow storm in years, a large 
crowd of tough credit men and _ their 
friends turned out for the Annual Stag 
Party of the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. 





Chicago: At the Chicago Forum Meet- 
inz of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, held at the LaSalle Hotel, on Jan. 
12, the credit men listened to an official 
Army sound motion picture describing the 
various operations of the Army in war ac- 
tion. A number of returned veterans also 
were present and gave a first-hand view of 
war operations. 








_ Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs typewriter ribbons give clear, 
clean-cut printed results during long, 
continuous use. These: ribbons—as well as 
meer fine ribbons for cash registers, 
adding, accounting and other business | 
machines—are available to you at savings 
of 10% to 40% through Burroughs Dis- 
count Purchase Plans. Investigate the | 
many advantages of filling ALL your rib- 
bon requirements through this one con- | 
venient source. Call your local Burroughs 
office or write Burroughs Adding Machine : 
Company. Detroit 32, Michigan. 4 
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St. Paul: Members of the St. Paul Association of Credit Men were’ greatly pleased 

over the appointment of Richard N. Gardner as Referee in Bankruptcy in the St. 

Paul area and tendered him a special dinner which was attended by a large 
percentage of the membership. 


Left to right: Violet Gould; Richard N. Gardner, Referee in Bankruptcy: A. L. 
Peters, Vice-President, St. Paul Association of Credit Men: O. H. Sethre: G. L. 
Johnson, President, St. Paul Association of Credit Men. 








Cincinnati Credit Men Discuss 
Post-War Problems at All-Day Clinic 


Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men held a War and Post-War 
Clinic on Jan. 25. This program started 
with a noon luncheon and lasted through 
an evening dinner and proved one of the 
best events of the year. 

National President Paul W. Miller, of 
Atlanta, Ga., gave a short talk at the din- 
ner meeting. He was followed by an ad- 
dress by David A. Weir, Assistant Execu- 
tive Manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men, whose subject was “Action 
and Reaction of the War Eonomy.” 

The conference opened with a luncheon 
held at the Cincinnati Club with an address 
by Frederick V. Geier, President of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, who 
spoke on “Business Enterprise After the 
War.” Joseph G. Morris, Executive Vice- 
President of the Ault & Wiborg Corp., told 
the executives present about the post-war 
plans of his company. During an afternoon 


Adjustment Office at 
Johnstown Closed by 
Pittsburgh Association 


Pittsburgh: The Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania through H. M. 
Oliver, Executive Manager, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: “Due to the very 
much decreased volume of collections and 
adjustments, the Johnstown Office of The 
Credit Association of Western Pennsylva- 
nia is discontinuing that service out of that 
office until further notice. All items of this 
nature should hereafter be forwarded to 
the Credit Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania at 701 Commonwealth Annex, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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session, Wm. J. Grabo, Chief of Income 
Tax Division, Cincinnati District, read a 
discussion of the very important subject of 
“Victory and Withholding Taxes.” The 
discussion after Mr. Grabo’s talk was led 
by Herb Willman, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Paint Stores. 

Through the courtesy of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, a sound 
movie was presented entitled “Electronics 
at Work.” This told how electronic tubes 
worked and explained six important func- 
tions. The program was in charge of Paul 
E. Mertz, Treasurer of the Williamson 
Heater Company and Vice-President of the 
Cincinnati Association, who served as 
chairman of the special committee in ar- 
ranging for the clinic. James A. Nickerson, 
ot the Jos. T. Ryerson & Sons Co., Presi- 
dent of the Association, also was on hand 
to greet the members and visitors. 


R. M. Harper Now 
Leads Washington, D. C., 
Association of Credit Men 


Washington, D. C.: At the annual elec- 
tion of the Washington Association of 
Credit Men, R. M. Harper was elected 
president, succeeding Lewis W. Magruder. 
Harry L. Beach, district auditor of Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation, was 
elected vice-president and the following 
directors were elected for a two-year term: 
S. K. Cartwright, Alfred W. Gardiner, 
H. M. Johnson, Fred Perry, Marion Read- 
ing, W. C. Vernon. Mr. Harper is Credit 
Manager of the Smoot Sand & Gravel Cor- 
poration and has been connected with this 
firm for 30 years. 
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New York State 
Credit Men Will 
Check Law Trial 


New York: On January 5 the 167th 
annual session of the New York State Leg- 
islature was opened by Governor Dewey. 
Almost immediately seventy bills were in- 
troduced into the Senate and seventy-seven 
in the Assembly. This is merely the be- 
ginning of a much larger number which 
will follow as the Legislature gets into full 
swing. 

Many of the bills already introduced are 
of prime and immediate interest to the 
credit profession. These are ear-marked 
for study by the Association’s Legislative 
Committee which will report to the mem- 
bership at large its final recommendations. 


In sponsoring or opposing legislation of 
interest to credit granting, the coordination 
which exists between all affiliated branches 
of the National Association in New York 
State through the medium of the Central 
Legislative Committee makes for uniform- 
ity and collective representation among 
thousands of business organizations with 
their respective Assemblymen and Sena- 
tors. 


Ed Moran Takes 3 
Roles in Talk to 
Rockford C Men 


Chicago: A unique program has been 
prepared by the Executive Committee of 
the Rock River Valley Division of the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men, for its 
next meeting Thursday, February 10. The 
speaker will be E. B. Moran of Chicago, 
Manager of the Central District of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. His gen- 
eral subject will be “Credit vs. Sales—and 
Vice Versa.” Mr. Moran will first speak 
on “Sales vs. Credit” as president of the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club. He will 
then discuss “Credit vs. Sales” as Manager 
of the Central Division of the National 
Association of Credit Men. His third topic 
will be “Credit and Sales Go Hand in 
Hand” and he will speak as a former presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of New York and 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, the two 
largest Rotary Clubs in the world. 


Rochester Hits New 
High Membership 


Rochester: Members of the Rochester 
Association of Credit Men are looking 
ahead to the time when they can boast of 
300 members. The present total is 285 
which is an all-time high in the record of 
this Association. 

Henry H: Heimann came to Rochester 
on Jan. 12 for a joint meeting between the 
credit men and bankers. His talk on 
“Credit in War and Peace” was well re- 
ceived by a large number of credit men 
and visitors in attendance. 
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Toledo Credit Men 
Check on Forecasts 
Made Six Months Ago 


Toledo: At the Jan. 20 Credit Round 
Table Luncheon awards were given to the 
winners of the Forecasting on Business 
Prospects which were made on July 29 
last. A list of 20 questions were asked at 
the July luncheon, and the persons coming 
nearest to the 100 per cent mark were 
given awards. D. F. Harrah, of the H. H. 
Buggie & Company, was chairman of this 
event. The Toledo Herd of Zebras held 
their business meeting in the Ohio Room of 
the Secor Hotel on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 26. This meeting was for the purpose 
of working out details of an intensive mem- 
bership campaign. Credit executives regis- 
tered at the University of Toledo on Jan. 
24 and 25 for courses in Problems in Credit 
Management and Financial Statement 
Analysis. The first classes started on Jan. 
31 and will continue until the late spring. 
C. H. Bruns, of the Page Dairy Company, 
is chairman of the Credit Education Com- 
mittee. 


Birmingham: The Wholesale Credit 
Women’s Club held its December meeting 
at the Molton Hotel on Dec. 21. The fol- 
lowing officers were installed for 1944; 
President, Miss Muriel Williams, Todd- 
Witte Dry Goods Co.; Vice-President, 
Miss Loraine Day, Lawson Auto Parts 
Co.; Treasurer, Mrs. Mattie L. Gresham, 
Alabama Clay Products Co.; Secretary, 
Miss Shirley Harris, Lamison-Sessions Co. 

The club celebrated its second birthday at 
this meeting and collected toys for the 
underprivileged children of Rev. Cantrell’s 
church. 


Chicago: Under the direction of the 
Educational _Committee of the Credit 
Women’s Club of Chicago of which Mrs. 
Bertha Blinks, Steven’s Candy Kitchens, 
Inc., is Chairman, a class in conversational 
Spanish will be held at the offices of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men in the 
Merchandise Mart, conducted by Professor 
A. A. Braschi. The course will begin 
Thursday evening, January 27 and will 
continue for twelve succeeding Thursday 
evenings. 


POSITION WANTED. Credit Manager, 
Otice Manager, Accountant, Assistant Treasurer, 
versatile, initiative, aggressive business builder. 
Years of experience with national organizations. 
No objection to defense positions with positive 
Dost-war opportunities. Salary, secondary to 
growth and permanency. Age, past fifty, with 
Vigorous health. Address Box 2-A, Credit and 
Financial Management. 

POSITION WANTED. Credit Manager, 
redit Man, eleven years experience all phases 
—_ and industrial credits, statement analysis, 
three years Chief .Clerk, major oil company. Uni- 
versity education, accounting graduate, Fellow 
- Associate, National Institute of Credit. Age 

- Married. Citizen. Address Box 2-B, Credit 
and Financial Management. 
ie OSITION WANTED. Credit Manager and 
f ssistant, Treasurer, preferably in food industry. 
fivtstanding record and reputation in construc- 
aa oe management with additional duties in 
. = ations, personnel matters, etc. Have 
h os es and ,some export experience. Address 
ox 2-C, Credit and Financial Management. 
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Chicago Women Mourn 
Death of Miss Jordan 


Chicago: The Credit Women’s Club and 
other friends were saddened by the un- 
timely death of Marguerite Jordan on Sun- 
day, Dec. 5, 1943, at the Columbus Hospi- 
tal, following an illnes of two days. Funeral 
services were held at St. Hilary’s Church. 
Burial at Mt. Carmel Cemetery. 

Jo Hunt-Hayes, Mabel Wilke, Emily 
Davidson, Helen Wyllie, Margaret Schrep- 
ferman and Irene Austin were honorary 
pallbearers. 

Marguerite was the tenth president of 
the Credit Women’s Club of Chicago to 
which she contributed so much. She was 
blessed with an unusually sweet and charm- 
ing personality. She was always cheerful 
and willing to help promote the things 
which she felt were right and beneficial to 
others. Her influence will long be felt in 
our club and reflected in work yet to be 
done. 


Judge Doris Kenyon 
Talks to NY Women 


New York: The New York Credit 
Women’s Group held its December meeting 
at the Hotel Woodward, New York City, 
on Dec. 2. 

While it had been decided to forego a 
Christmas party and donate the funds to 
the Navy boys abroad, everything was done 
to make the occasion as festive as possible. 
Eighty-four were present, including our 
Acting Executive Manager, Mr. Hough. 

It has been the practice for many years 
to invite to this annual Christmas party 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, and 
as formerly, several were present.. Mr. 
J. Rubanow walked off with one of the 
raffle prizes, as usual. 


The guest speaker, Judge Doris Kenyon, 
paid us a return visit after an absence of 
five years. The topic, “Women in the Post- 
War Era,” was essentially a subject of vi- 
tal interest. One of the things stressed by 
Judge Kenyon particularly was the good 
work which women jurors were doing in 
the courts. 


Philadelphia: The features of Regulation 
V Loans were explained to the members 
ot the Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club 
at its dinner meeting on Jan. 13 at the New 
Century Club by Wm. E. Vollmer, Assis- 
tant Cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank. The meeting was under the direc- 
tion of Eleanor A. Gary, of the Blakiston 
Co., and Laura M. Guyger, of Vick Chem- 
ical Co. 





Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh Credit Wo- 
men’s Club held a joint meeting on Jan. 24 
with the chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit in the auditorium of the Congress 
of Clubs. The speaker was Montfort Jones, 
Professor: of Finance, University of Pitts- 
burgh, who spoke on the Federal Budget. 
Professor Jones had a number of humorous 
incidents to relate as to the operations of 
the Federal Budget. 
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Collyer Is Given 
High Praise for 
Its War Production 


Providence: Members of the Rhode 
Island Association of Credit Men have 
been showering congratulations on Howard 
S. Almy, Assistant Secretary and Credit 
Manager of the Collyer Insulated Wire 
Company, for the excellent write-up of its 
war activity which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Providence Sunday Journal. 
The article pointed out that the Collyer 
Insulated Wire Company of Pawtucket had 
developed a special process for the manu- 
facture of shipboard cable. This company 
has four plants in Rhode Island, one at 
Pawtucket, Central Falls, Darlington and 
Providence. The company now employs 
between 1100 and 1200 persons, its entire 
output being devoted entirely to war 
production. 


Heimann to Reply 
To Quiz at Forum 
In Chicago Feb. 9th 


Chicago: The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men holds a new type of forum 
meeting on Feb. 9. The forum starts 
promptly at 6.30 with a talk by Henry H. 
Heimann on:current subjects of interest to 
credit and financial executives. After his 
talk, Mr. Heimann will answer questions 
presented from the floor. It is expected 
that the forum will be over promptly at 
8 o’clock so that those attending may leave 
in time for other evening engagements. 

In this way, members obtain their eve- 
ning meal when convenient, go to the 
forum meeting, and then on to their other 
engagements. The plan has been tried in 
other localities and has proven quite suc- 
cessful. 


Banker Talks on 
V Loans at Worcester 


Worcester: Roger C. Damon, Vice- 
President, First National Bank of Boston, 
spoke at the Jan. 17 dinner meeting of the 
Worcester County Association of Credit 
Men held at the Hotel Bancroft. Mr. 
Damon explained the various technical fea- 
tures of Regulation V and VT Loans and 
how they are being applied for the benefit 
of contractors and subcontractors to bring 
about a partial settlement of claims when 
war contracts are terminated. 





C. F. Llewellyn Is 
Mourned in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia: Clinton F. Llewellyn, for 
several years an enthusiastic member of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and the Vice-President of the Plus 
One Club, died on Thursday, Jan. 13. A 
large number of the members of this Asso- 
ciation attended funeral services for Mr. 
Llewellyn which were held on Monday, 


Jan. 17. 
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Jerseyites Hear Talk 
On Tax Problems in 


Modern Business 


Newark: William Margulies, Certified 
Public Accountant of New York, was the 
speaker at the Jan. 18 forum held by the 
New Jersey Association of Credit Men at 
Yauch’s Restaurant. His subject was 
“Current Tax and Other Problems of In- 
terest to Business Men.” Stressing some 
of the problems resulting from tax laws 
and rulings, including restrictions on pur- 
chasing, use of materials, wage and salary, 
stabilization and similar Governmental 
controls. The next meeting of the New 
Jersey Association will be held at the 
Hotel Sheraton on Feb. 15. Harry Boyd 
Brown, Merchandising Manager of Philco 
Radio and Television Corporation, will be 
the speaker. Mr. Brown will discuss some 
of the plans now in work for radio and tel- 
evision after the war. 


Southwest Managers 
To Meet in March 
In Oklahoma City 


Houston: A _ spring meeting of the 
Southwest Managers Conference has been 
scheduled for Oklahoma City on March 17 
and 18. M. D. Pemberton, Secretary- 
Manager of the Oklahoma City Associa- 
tion, will serve as chairman. 

The last meeting of this conference, held 
in. Houston,. was well attended and the 
program brought out a lively discussion of 
many subjects affecting Association prob- 
lems. .R. E. Boeger, of Houston, was 
chairman of the conference when held at 
Houston. 


Hartford "C" Men 
Hear Insurance Talks 


Hartford: Homer D. Sherwood, of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, and L. B. 
Fowler, of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, and Reid Hartsig, also of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, were speak- 
ers at the special insurance night program 
held by the Hartford Association of Credit 
Men on Jan. 19 at the University Club in 
Hartford. The program was intended to 
present several phases of insurance which 
would be specially valuable as a backstop 
for credit. 


Vincent Barnhart Is 
New Prexy at Denver 


Denver: Vincent Barnhart has been 
elected President of the Rocky Mountain 
Association of Credit Men. A _ special 
membership drive is now under way, Pres- 
ident Barnhart having obtained the enthu- 
siastic approval of the Board of Directors 
at a special meeting on his plans for this 
program. Merl L. Davis, of the Kuner 
Empson Company; Mace Purdy, Carlson 
Frink Company, and A. R. Wilson, Auto 
Equipment Company, are three new Direc- 
tors elected for the year 1944. 


Credit and Financial Management 


Columbia Professor 
Talks About Russia 
At Minneapolis Meet 


Minneapolis: Dr. Boris Stanfield, of Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, who is 
now on special duty with the M. & O. 
Paper Company, was the speaker at the 
Jan. 18 meeting of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Dr. Stanfield has 
made special research studies of the mod- 
ern Russian, so his talk about the Moscow 
Conference was of special interest. 


D. A. Weir Speaks 
At Omaha Luncheon 


Omaha: David A. Weir, Assistant Exec- 
utive Manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men, was the speaker at the 
Thursday noon luncheon of the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men and during the 
afternoon conferred with Association offi- 
cers and others interested in promoting the 
National War Credit Congress of 
N.A.C.M., which is scheduled to be held in 
this city on May 16, 17 and 18. 


Chicago to Hold Five 
Lectures on Insurance 


Chicago: In the belief that proper insur- 
ance coverage is vital in granting credit 
to a customer and that credit executives 
should understand thoroughly all points in- 
volved in fire, casualty and surety insur- 
ance, the Insurance Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men has 
planned a course in insurance under the 
direction of the Educational Committee of 
the Association. The course opened Mon- 
day evening, January 31 and will continue 
for five successive Monday evenings. 

The speakers are executives of large na- 
tional insurance companies and are among 
the best-known insurance men in Chicago. 

Special invitations were sent to the exec- 
utives of leading Chicago manufacturing 
and wholesale companies urging them to 
attend, in order to secure for themselves 
the best possible coverage for their com- 
pany’s insurance dollar. 


The course closes with a dinner meeting 
Monday evening, March 6. 


E. B. Moran Talks 
At Chattanooga 


Chattanooga: E. B. Moran, manager of 
the central division, National Association 
of Credit Men, was speaker at the dinner 
meeting of the Chattanooga Association of 
Credit Men, held at the Read House on 
Thursday, Jan. 20. Mr. Moran talked on 
“Credit Management’s Post-War Respon- 
sibility” and his inspiring address on the 
subject was timely and well received. E. B. 
Wilkey, local attendance chairman for the 
War Credit Congress, gave a report on 
reservations to date, railroad schedule and 
tare. 
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Gt. Northern Official 
Tells Seattle "C" Men 
Of New Opportunities 


Seattle: Edward F. Flynn, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Counsel of the Great 
Northern Railway Co. with headquarters in 
St. Paul, gave an inspiring talk at the Jan. 
17 meeting of the Seattle Association of 
Credit Men held at the Hotel Gowman. 
Mr. Flynn’s subject was “Shores of Op- 
portunity.” Mr. Flynn is a Past Governor 
and Past Director of Rotary International 
and in high demand as a dinner speaker. 
His address before the local Association 
bore evidence of good reason for his popu- 
larity. 

Through the courtesy of the Special Ser 
vice Division of the United States Army a 
new picture entitled “Divide and Conquer” 
was displayed to the audience. This pic- 
ture displayed scenes from the fall of 
Poland, Austria and Czechoslovakia, the 
battle of Dunkirk and the fall of France, 
and proved very interesting to the large 
crowd in attendance. 





Today's Visions; 
Tomorrow's Realities 


(Continued from page 29) 


post-war models of most cars will be 
1942 models with minor changes. 
They can’t be anything else if we 
hope to recover quickly after hostili- 
ties cease. From that point on, 
changes will be made step by step and 
not all at once. 


Let’s look at housing. There will 
he millions of new homes needed in 
America. Various surveys and opin- 
ions indicate there will be at least 
one million homes built during each 
of the 10 years following the con- 
clusion of the war and possible fol- 
lowing the end of the European phase 
of the war. Of this total it is esti- 
mated that 40%, or 400,000 homes 
per year, will cost $3,000 or less— 
30% or 300,000 to cost between 
$3,500 and $5,000, and another 
30%, or 300,000, will cost more than 
$5,000. It is anticipated that a large 
per cent of the 600,000 homes cost- 
ing more than $3,000 will have cen- 
tral heating plants, most of which 
will have some form of automatic 
heating. 

Pre-fabrication will play an impor- 
tant role in low-cost shelter, but 
many will still prefer the conventional 
structures as we know them today. 
Furthermore, it is foolhardy to con- 
vince the home owner that all exist- 
ing homes are hopelessly obsolete. 
Of course, homes are going to be im- 
proved, and they will be better values 
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